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THE HEART OF THE WATER. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 











O the ache in the heart of the water that lies 

Underground in the desert, unopened, unknown, 

While the seeds lie unbroken, the blossoms un- 
blown, 

And the traveller wanders—the traveller dies! 


O the joy in the heart of the water that flows 

From the well in the desert—a desert no more! 

Bird-music, and blossoms, and harvest in store, 

And the white shrine that showeth the traveller 
knows! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Woman suffrage has begun to make 
progress even in France. On Jan. 20, the 
French Senate, by a vote of 142 to 84, 
extended to women engaged in business 
the right to vote for judges of the tribu- 
nals of commerce. 





+Or-—--—— 


A school suffrage bill has been intro- 
duced in the Ohio House of Representa- 
tives by Mr. Wood to extend the rightjof 
suffrage to women, and to make them 
eligible for school officers. Another bill 
introduced provides that married women 
shall be eligible to perform the duties of 
executrix or administratrix whether mar- 
ried before or after their appointment. 


—@>—————— 


A woman suffrage convention is to be 
held in Baltimore, Md., on Feb. 9. 


— er 


The New York Court of Appeals, on 
Jan, 24, affirmed the previous decision of 
Justice Williams, of the New York Su- 
preme Court, which was afterwards up- 
held by the same court at its general term, 
declaring unconstitutional the law enacted 
by the last Legislature, allowing women 
to vote for county school commissioners. 
This opinion is by Judge Finch, all the 
judges concurring. The matter arose over 
the cancellation of the name of Matilda 
Joslyn Gage from the registry list of the 
third election district, town of Manlius, 
Onondaga County, where Mrs. Gage was 
duly registered, Oct. 12, 1893. The opinion 
Bays: 

A constitutional amendment may take 
away the barrier which excludes the 


claimed right of the appellant, but until 
met is done we must enforce the law as it 
8. 


This decision was not unexpected. 
Under the usual principle of interpreta- 
tion the constitutional limitation of the 
word ‘‘male” is considered applicable to 
all officers specifically named and pro- 
vided for in the State constitution. The 
school commissioner is a county officer 
specified in the State constitution. This 
decision does not deprive the women of 
New York State of the right which they 
have had since 1880, to vote in towns and 
cities for members of school boards, these 
local elections being subject to regulation 
by the Legislature. Nor would it prevent 
the Legislature from extending full mu- 
nicipal suffrage to the women. 





| 
| 


The Illinois Supreme Court drew a 
similar distinction. 
Legislature passed a bill to enable women 
to vote for all school officers. The con- 
stitutionality of the law was called in 
question. The Supreme Court decided 
that the Legislature could not give 
women the right to vote for County 
Superiatendent of Schools, because that 
office was named in the State constitu- 
tion; but that the women could vote for 
all other school officers, even to the re- 


| gents of the State University, since these 


were not named in the constitution. 


+r 





Mass conventions in the interest of 


' 


| 


In 1891, the Illinois | 


| 


MASS. SUFFRAGE HEARING, 1894. 


Ono Thursday, Jan. 18, at 10 A. M., in 
the Green Room, Senator Gray, of Nor- 
folk, in behalf of the Joint Special Com- 


| mittee on Woman Suffrage, called for the 


reading of the petitions and municipal 
woman sufirage bill, as follows: 


| To the Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetis, in General Court assembied. 


The undersigned petitioners, officers of the 
containing —— members. 





| respectfully represent that one-half of the citizens 
| of this Commonwealth are taxed without repre- 


| woman suffrage will be held at the sixty | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


sentation and governed without consent, in 


| violation of the principles of representative 


government and of the Bill of Rights. There- 
fore, 1p behalf of the above Association, we 
respectfully petition your honorable bodies to 


county seats of New York between now | enact a law granting municipal suffrage to 


month are as follows: 


Wayne County, Jan. 29, 30, Lyons. 

Seneca County, Jan. 30, 31, Waterloo. 
Oswego County, Feb. 1, Oswego. 
Montgomery County, Feb 1, 2, Fonda. 
Fulton County, Feb. 5, 6, Johnstown. 
Schoharie County, Feb. 6, 7, Schobarie. 
Saratoga County, Feb. 7, 8, Saratoga. 
Washington County, Feb. 8, 9, Cambridge. 
Kings County, Feb. 23, 24, Brooklyn. 

New York County, Feb. 26, 27, New York. 
Queens County, Feb. 27, 28, Jamaica. 


— —— 0 — — 


A notable feature of the woman suf- 
frage rallies at Rochester and at Buffalo, 
N. Y.. was the number of influential men 
who through speeches or letters expressed 





in the constitution. Judge Geo. F. Dan- 
| forth presided at Rochester, and said: 
It is the duty of the Constitutional 
Convention to so amend the Constitution 
| of this State that the right of suffrage is 
| given to all. ‘The great question is, ‘Has 
; woman the same legal right that her 
brother man has?” Grant women that 
right, and the question whether she will 
avail herself of it is a matter of no conse- 
quence. 

Rey. Dr. Asa Saxe, D. D., of the First 
Universalist Church, said: 

I speak solely from the standpoint of 
what is right, and I solemnly believe that 
if the women win, it will bring help to 
the State, order out of chaos, and good to 
the people. 

Letters were read from Judge Thomas 
Raines, Rev. Henry H. Stebbins, pastor 


Samuel Lowe, formerly editor of the 
Rochester Herald, and Rabbi Max Lands- 
berg, all expressing cordial sympathy. 
Henry C. Maine was the chairman of the 


that ‘‘in the course of human events the 
time has come when it is not only just 
but expedient to abolish the sex quailifi- 
cation for voters.“ The resolutions were 
supported by Prof. S. A. Lattimore and 
Col. James S. Graham, and were adopted 
with a “ringing shout of approval.’ Miss 
Anthony, Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf, 
and Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell addressed 
the meeting. The Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle and the Rochester Herald gave 
good and cordial reports. 


——— — — — 


At the Buffalo meeting Mrs. S. Augusta 
Armstrong, the president of Erie County, 
presided. The speakers were the Hon. 
Jacob Stern, Surrogate of Erie County, 
Rabbi Israel Aaron, Mrs. Jean Brooks 
Greenleaf, the Rev. Joseph K. Mason, 
Frank M. Loomis, Miss Anthony, and 
the Rev. Ward B. Pickard. Letters of 
regret were read from Benjamin H. Wil- 
liams, Judge Edward W. Hatch, Judge 
Robert C. Titus, and the Rev. Patrick 
Cronin, all expressing sympathy with the 
purpose of the meeting. The following 
morning an Erie County Political Equality 
Club was organized. 


— — — 


AMiss Anthony says, in a private letter, 
dated Jan. 23: 


I am just in from Albion, where we 
held the first of our sixty mass-meetings 

esterday. The large and beautiful Court 
Sones was packed with a most enthusias- 
tic audience representing all the ten town- 
ships of Orleans County. The meeting 
filled me with new hope that we are 
going to see the people roused to the work 
of the year before us. I am stopping at 
headquarters from 10.30 to 2.25 P. M., on 
way to Batavia, where our second County 
Convention opens this afternoon. If the 
attendance aad enthusiasm equal Albion, 
I shall take new heart for the fray of 
the remaining fifty-eight gatherings. Can 
you not say a word to your readers in New 
York, rouse them to write to Mrs. Green- 
leaf for petition books, and to go tu work 
in the canvassing of their voting districts?” 


Mrs. Greenleaf’s address is 17 Madison 
Street, Rochester, N. Y., and every friend 
of equal rights in New York should send 
at once for petition books. 





{and April 28. The dates for the coming pe nn acai in 
ouowin 


accordance with the 
BILL. 


| Be it enacted, etc. 


Every woman whose name shall be on the 
register of voters in any city or town, as quali- 
fied according to law to vote for members of 


' school committees in elections thereof, is hereby 


given the right to vote upon all municipal 
matters and for ail municipal officers in such 
city or town in the same manner as if she were 
a qualified male voter. 


SENATOR GRAY then invited petitioners | 


_ and remonstrants to be heard alternately, 


themselves in favor of the proposed change | Single year 23,000 signers. 


ten minutes each. 


Mr. BLACKWELL.—Mr. Chairman, it is 
proper, in opening this matter, to say that 
in former years we have sent in numerous 
individual petitions, numbering once in a 
But the move- 
ment for woman suffrage has grown to 
such an extent that it has not seemed 
worth while annually to go through the 
immense labor of getting those many 
thousand names; probably, if we got all 
in the State who are in favor, several 
hundred thousand. Therefore we have 
adopted, last year and this, the plan of 
a principally by organizations. 

do not know how many petitions you 
have before you, but we represent here 
to-day a large number of organized bodies. 
In the first place, we represent the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
which was organized in 1870, and has 
petitioned the Legislature every year 





since for woman suffrage in various forms, 
; and has a pumber .of auxiliary local 
| leagues scattered throughout the State. 
| We have here the National Woman Suf- 
| frage Association of Massachusetts, or- 
| ganized for a similar purpose. We have 
here the Massachusetts Woman’s Chris- 


of the Central Presbyterian Church, Mr. | tian Temperance Union, represented by 


| its president, Mrs. Fessenden, and having 
|more than 300 local auxiliary unions, 
| every one of which but two has petitioned 

or will vetition you for this measure. We 
| have the Independent Women Voters of 


committee on resolutions, which declare | Boston, an organization which registered 


| last year more than 10,000 voters, which 
| elected one of its candidates over the can- 
didates nominated by both the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties combined, 
and polled a vote for two others of its 
nominees almost as large as that of the 
two great parties combined, electing eight 
of its ten candidates. We have also the 
Central Labor Union of Massachusetts, 
which last year voted unanimously to 
instruct its officers to petition for this 
bill, and they represent between forty and 
fifty thousand workingmen, voters of this 
Commonwealth. The Labor organiza- 
tions of the State and of the United 
States, the Grangers, the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, etc., are a unit, so far as corporate 
action is concerned, in favor of woman 
suffrage. Then we are backed up by the 

titions that are on file in this State 

ouse, sent by more than 100,000 citizens 
of this State, not all in one year, but dif- 
ferent names sent in different years, of 
men and women of Massachusetts, asking 
individually for this measure. There never 
was legislation asked for in this State 
with such a body of petitioners behind it, 
and there probably never will be again. 
I first attended a hearing in this State 
House, in the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in 1853, when I heard William 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips and 
Lucy Stone plead for woman suffrage. 
We have been coming here for more than 
forty years, and surely if there ever was 
|a time when a question was ripe and 


| ought to be granted, it is the present time 


and the question of woman suffrage. But 
we are conservative people, and we come 
to you as a conservative body. We ask 
you merely to take one step at a time, 
and that the simplest possible step. You 
bave given women school committee suf- 
frage, in deference to the petitions of the 
people we represent. For fifteen vears 
women have been voting. We ask that 
women may now be empowered to vote 
for all city and town officers, and in all 
city and town elections. These being 
the people and organizations we repre- 
sent, I desire to ask whether you have any 
remonstrance before you sent in .to the 
Legislature against this measure. It has 
been known all along that this bill would 
be urged on our behalf. How many 
women of the State have taken the 
trouble to petition this Legislature not to 
grant our prayer? 


THE CHAIRMAN.—We have had no 
remonstrant petitions. 

The first speaker to address the com- 
mittee was Mrs. EpNAH D. CHENEY, of 





Jamaica Plain. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. E. D. CHENEY. 


| While the claim of women to suffrage 
rests on the right of every rational being 
to a share in deciding upon the govern- 
ment under which he must live, it is 
proper, in presenting the claims of such a 
bill as is now before the committee, that 
| it should be shown that its passage would 
| be beneficial to both the parties interested 
in it, the women of the State, and the 
towns and cities into whose government it 
' wil) introduce a new element. When we 
consider that the first party consists of 
one-half of the population of the State, 
| a8 intelligent, as moral, as patriotic and 
| a8 deeply interested in the welfare of our 
| municipal bodies as any other portion of 
| the community, it would be enough to 
| show that it is for their advantage, or that 
| they or any adequate representation of 
| them think it is for their advantage, to 
| make the passage of this bill the duty of 
| the legislature. But if, in addition, it can 
, be shown that it will benefit not only the 
| persons who are asking for it, but the 
| municipal governments of our towns and 
| cities, then it is certainly a reasonable 
| thing that without hesitation such a 
| measure should be passed. 
| . Let us look at some of the reasons why 
| this larger extension of sutfrage should be 
given to the class who are already in 
| possession of a very restricted right of 
voting in school matters. What has been 
the result of that measure? Will any one 
say that our schools have suffered from 
it? We all regret that it has not been 
more fully and generously carried out. 
The reasons for this I will not enter into, 
but is it not the fact that it has produced 
a far more active interest in the com- 
munity in the welfare of the schools—a 
more careful scrutiny into the character 
and motives of those who have aimed to 
secure election to school offices, a higher 
standard of education, and especially a 
more thorough adaptation to the needs of 
the people in industrial teaching? Men 
and women have worked together, but 
this measure has called out the ability and 
interest of the best women of the com- 
munity, the appreciation of whose services 
is shown by the constantly increasing de- 
mand for women on school committees, 
boards of education and supervisors, as 
well as teachere. Women as voters in 
all municipal matters would have their 
influence strengthened as regards the 
schools. 

Equally necessary is the — of 
women in meeting all the difficult prob- 
lems of crime and pauperism. You have 
put them already on your boards of charity, 
and used their services in the management 
of insane asylums, and in many positions 
where they are called upon to deal with 
these social questions which so closely 
affect the welfare of the whole community. 
I do not claim that they always have been 
or always will be wiser than men ; but these 
questions are not mere matters of arith- 
metic and weight and measure; they deal 
with the most intimate social life of the 
people, with the care of motherless chil- 
dren, with the relief of drunkards’ wives, 
with the awful questions of social vice 
and moral degradation of men and women. 
We believe that practical life is a school 
to develop and educate us, and make us 
fit to do our part. in the world’s work. 

You say woman’s sphere is the home 
and the nursery. Do you think no wisdom 
comes out of these great primal institu- 
tions? Does the wife and mother learn 
nothing out of her experience that will 
heip her to guard wisely the orphans of 
the State? Does she not often have to 
deal with the questions of punishment for 
the erring, of forgiveness for the penitent, 
of tempering justice with mercy, and de- 
veloping character out of repentant error? 
You have wisely placed a woman at the 
head of the —— reformatory for women, 
and she has done her work nobly, but she 
would tell you that she is not an excep- 
tional but a representative woman, and 
that hundreds of others are ready to serve 
in the same way—at least by strengthen- 
ing the heart and hands of those engaged 
in such work. 

Again, the sanitary conditions of our 
cities and towns are of great importance. 
Women are all ready to take an intelligent, 
zealous, active part in this work. The 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz are do- 
ing what? Studying up curiosities of 
literature? Sporting in the flowery fields 
of poetry and fiction? No, studing social 
questions, investigating matters of house- 
hold drainage and public sanitation. 
Should not their labors be recognized, and 
should they not be enabled to act directly 
upon these important questions, and ques- 
tions in which they are so deeply in- 
terested? 

The question of restoring Queen Liliuo- 
kalani to her tottering throne may not 
deeply interest the women of Massachu- 
setts, but the subject of rapid transit is 
one that comes home to every fireside in 
the neighborhood of great cities. The 
newspapers have jocularly treated it as if 
it were entirely in the interest of women 
who devoted their lives to shopping and 
wish to pass from store to store without 
any expenditure of walking. But the 
workman’s wife knows that cheap, safe, 
expeditious transit means having a little 
home where grass grows around the door 
step and the little ones may breathe pure 
air and play amid nature’s birds and flow- 
ers, instead of being cooped up in a dingy 
4 street, and where the husband and 
father may come home to his dinner or 
supper, instead of taking his meals in his 
work place, or going to the convenient 
(Continued on Second Page.) 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. ANNA AUSTIN was recently elected 
Mayor of Pleasanton, Kan. 

Miss CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, 
the novelist, died Jan. 21 at Venice. She 
was a grand-niece of James Fenimore 
Cooper. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE will con- 
tribute to the Golden Rule of this city 
a series of stirring articles about ‘Women 
in the War.” 

Rev. Mary TRAFFERN WHITNEY, of 
Weat Somerville, Mass.,was invited to pre~ 
side over the meeting of the Unitarian 
clergymen of Boston and vicinity last Mon- 
day, and did so with grace and dignity. 


PRINCESS HELEN, of Orleans, is de- 
scribed as golden-haired,blue-eyed,tall and 
lovely. She is a magnificent horsewoman. 
She swims like a fish, shoots with unerr- 
ing aim and is skilful with sculls and foils. 

Miss MARY PROCTOR, daughter of the 
late Richard A. Proctor, is an interested 
student of astronomy. ‘he lately gave a 
lecture in Brooklyn on ‘‘The Giant Sun 
and His Family,” which, though prepared 
for children, proved instructive and enter- 
taining to adults. 

Miss LOvISE STOCKTON, the sister of 
Frank R. Stockton, and an interesting 
writer herself, has organized a Round 
Robin Reading Club, to promote the sys- 
tematic study of literature. The instruc- 
tion is by correspondence, and the reading 
is done at home in clubs or circles formed 
for the purpose. 

FROEKEN ELSA ESCHELSEN, candidate 
in philosophy and law, has obtained per- 
mission from the King of Sweden to plead 
at the University of Upsala for the degree 
of doctor of laws, although in one respect 
she has not complied with the regulations, 
inasmuch as she has not officiated as a 
judge. Froeken Eschelsen will be the first 
lady doctor of laws in Sweden. 

Miss FRANCES ELLEN LORD, professor 
of Latin and literature at Wellesley Col- 
lege, has been chosen temporary chairman 
of the board, since the death of the presi- 
dent, Miss Shafer. She. is not acting 
president; to fill that position the action 
of the trustees is necessary, and that 
body will meet about the firat of next 
month. Miss Lord was acting president 
during Miss Shafer’s absence abroad. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON has 
so struck the public mind with her re- 
markably bright poems that orders for 
the little volume are pouring into this 
office in a flood. We have ordered a supply 
from California, but the prospect is that 
there will not be enough to meet all de- 
mands. The price of the book is 25 cents, 
and persons desiring it will do well to 
order it direct from Mrs. Stetson, at 1258 
Webster Street, Oakland, Cal. 

Miss ZOE BROwN, of Hancock, Miss 
M. Rutherford, of Sumter, and Miss Annie 
Dennis, of Talbot, won the principal 
prizes for agricultural exhibits at the 
Georgia State Fair held recently in 
Augusta. The Augusta Chronicle says: 
“The fortunate young ladies doubtless 
feel themselves quite independent of such 
an additional care as a husband might 
prove; and yet, as the wives of worthy 
and industrious young farmers, just think 
what ideal Georgia homes they would 
establish !” 

Miss VIRGINIA PENNY, who took an 
active part in opening the doors of gen- 
eral industry to women workers, half a 
century ago, devoting time and money to 
the object for years, with no compensa- 
tion except the enjoyment of doing good, 
is living in old age without the usual com- 
forts of life. The Minneapolis Spectator 
suggests systematic relief through Wom- 
en’s Clubs and similar bodies. Mean- 
while, any grateful worker might send a 
token of appreciation to Miss Penny at 
359 East 71st Street, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. ALICE MoorRE McComas, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., has issued a very interest- 
ing pamphlet, entitled ‘‘An Answer to a 
Timely Question.” At the last meeting 
of the Woman’s Parliament of Southern 
California, after an animated discussion 
on equal suffrage which called out a 
strong expression of favorable sentiment, 
the following question was given to Mrs. 
McComas to answer: ‘‘How can we con- 
serve this sentiment in favor of equal suf- 
rage so as to present it to the next Legisla- 
ture in its strongest force?” In her pam- 
phlet Mrs. McComas gives a number of 
valuable suggestions for this purpose, 
most of themjust as good for other States 





as they are for California. 





— —— 
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saloon. Will not the influence of women 
in municipal affairs be valuable in secur- 
ing this boon to the community ? 

But, on more general principles, I claim 
that a disfranch’ class is always a dan- 

in a community. If it is low, dull, 
33 it is easily wrought into mad- 
ness and fury. It was the unfranchised 
women of Paris who were the terror of 
society at one end, while S a 
and lawless courtezans corrupted it at the 
other. The greatest saf for society 
is to have the principle of common inter- 
est and responsibility run through and 
through it to the lowest strata. If it is 
the intelligent, the thoughtful, the rich 
who are disfranchised, a power exists 
within the State not directly responsible 
to it, seeking its own aims by its own or- 
ganization and methods, and liable at any 
time to become a serious danger to the 
existing government and institutions. If 
this lightning is not drawn by the recog- 
nition of the right of woman suffrage 
within a short period, I believe such or- 
ganized bodies of women will exist, whose 
action will have to be carefully taken into 
account. But all signs are now —— 
so strongly in the direction of a rapid an 
full extension of suffrage to women that 
my heart rather trembles with the fear 
lest Massachusetts will be found lagging 
in the rear, than with any doubt that she 
will soon be obliged to join the onward 
march. 

I have left little space to speak of the 
benefits to women themselves from the 
right of municipal suffrage. You know 
well how unsafe are all rights which are 
not secured by adequate representation. 
Women are still subject to taxation with 
no power of directing how their money 
shall be used, and to many indignities 
growing out of their position. But the 
great reason for pleading for this exten- 
sion of suffrage for woman is for the 
deepening and strengthening of her life, 
by giving her the sense of self-respect 
coming from equality of position, the 
education of a full responsibility for the 
welfare of the community in which she 
lives, since she has the power to influence 
the condition of the city or town in which 
she lives by the direct expression of a 
vote. 

Tue CHAIRMAN.—In accordance with 
the rule adopted, we will now listen to 
a remonstrant. 

Mr. J. Oris WARDWELL, of Haverhill, 
sald: 

I appear here this morning for a lad 
who, ft understand, has occupied a posi- 
tion as chairman or secretary of an organ- 
ization that has for some time been an 
active opponent of woman suffrage. I re- 
ceived a letter from her this morning in 
which she says she has noticed the utter- 
ances of the press to the effect that woman 
suffrage was one of the questions upon 
which a speedy decision should be given, 
and a 2* was likely to take place at 
the State House at anytime. I come here 
this morning, representing that associ- 
ation, to say to the members of this com- 
mittee that they do not desire to take any 
of your time, but that they have mailed 
to each of you the argument made before 
the committee on woman suffrage in a 
previous year by the remonstrants, and 
simply request the members of the com- 
mittee to give due consideration to those 
arguments; that they have nothing new. 
Coming here, upon their side, at least, 
would be going over and threshing the 
straw that has been threshed here for 
some time. I do ask, however, that the 
members of your committee will give the 
same attention to the arguments that are 

rinted, and oF can do it without tak- 
ng the time of the committee here. They 
J that before you make up your minds 
you will read those arguments. That is 
all they desire to say ; and I will give the 
remaiader of the time I am entitled to, to 
Mr. Blackwell, who is conducting the case 
for the petitioners. 

Mr. BLACKWELL.—May I inquire what 
the organization is that the gentleman 
refers to? We have never been able to 
find out much about this organization 
against woman suffrage. We hear that 
there is one, but if soit is a secret society. 
What is the name of it? 

Mr. WARDWELL.—I do not know the 
name of it, sir. [Laughter.) I said I 
appeared for a committee or organization. 
— ] T gave the name distinctly of 
the lady for whom I appear here this 
morning. 

Mrs. Hit_.—No, Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman did not give the name. 

Mr. WARDWELL.—Mrs. C. D. Homans, 
of Marlborough Street, I think number 
184; but she spoke of a committee. I 
know nothing of the name of the organi- 
zation or association. 


Hon. GeorGE A. O. ERNST was the 
next speaker. 
ADDRESS OF GEORGE A. O. ERNST. 


The fear which Mrs. Cheney expressed 
of the students’ clubs is nearer realization 
than she thought for. This apparent 
secret anti-suffrage organization, which 
does not appear even by its committee, 
but only by its counsel, is apparently the 
onl thing we have to meet. One of the 
carly rinciples of this government was 
that the town meeting, where people did 
meet face to face, was the very best mode 
of getting at the truth, and that commun- 
ications through the mail did not really 
meet the issue. Personally I believe in 
woman suffrage in all matters, not as 
woman suffrage, but as intelligent suf- 
frage. The line should be drawn in suf- 
trage, not at sex, which is absolutel 
arbitrary and unmeaning, but at intelli- 
gence ; and an intelligent man and an in- 
telligent woman should be placed upon a 
par, and an ignorant man and an ignorant 
woman should also be oy — a par. 
That is the only logical line to be drawn. 
But this is not a question of general 
suffrage at all; itis purely a petition for 


members of a corporation to be allowed 
to express themselves as to the manner in 
which that corporation shall be conducted. 
I — that if, by any chance, a peti- 
tion should come in here saying that the 
by-laws of the Boston & Providence Rail- 
road prohibited all female stockholders 
from voting, if this committee ever had 
that question to deal with, it would at 
once say that that was impossible and 
absurd ; and when it was demonstrated to 
them that while it was absurd it was not 
impossible, but was the fact, they would 
not be long in reporting to the legislature, 
and the legislature would not be long in 
passing, a law which would give to 
women stockholders a right to vote as to 
the management of that corporation. 
Now we have started in the past without 
fully —— exactly what a munic- 
ipal government is. It is purely a cor- 
poration. It has no function whatever of 
the State. Even the police in the city of 
Boston are appointed by the Governor. 
The court which tries all the crimes is 
er ag by the Governor. The munici- 
pality is purely a business corporation, to 
do as a whole what the individuals them- 
selves cannot do as well. They handle 
matters of water, of the care of streets, 
they are simply doing business things. 
Now why a woman who is interested in 
that city, and perhaps holds property in 
the city, who is taxed on her preperty 
and whose money is expended in the gen- 
eral management of this business corpo- 
ration, should not be allowed to vote on all 
matters affecting the corporatiomis some- 
thing that I cannot nnderstand. The 
—— minds of to-day are trying to 
shape their ideas of municipalities into 
that of the corporation, a business corpo- 
ration pure and —— and to look at it 
only in that way. You have recognized 
the right of women to vote for school 
committee, which is only one branch of 
the business that this corporation handles, 
and I know how it has operated wherever 
I have personally had a chance to observe 
it. It has worked well. In deference to 
women, the men have passed a law that 
there shall be no more smoking in the 
ward-rooms. And where are you going 
to draw the line in principle between the 
vote for school — * and for any other 
municipal questions that may come up? 
The legislature has already admitted the 
principle, and it is nothing but arbitrary, 
old-fashioned conservatism, where a man 
pulls back, as a horse does in his traces, 
and says: ‘‘Well, I have always backed, 
and I propose to back now.” But we 
train horses differently, and they go 
forward. Having admitted the princi- 
ple, it is common-sense to go on and 


apply it. 
No remonstrant appearing, Mrs. JULIA 
Warp Howe was the next speaker. 


ADDRESS OF JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Mr. Chairman: When I think of com- 
ing here, I feel that the thing I must 
pray for is faith in human nature. 
want to believe that you all wish to do us 
justice; that the legislators of this noble 
State desire nothing more than to do jus- 
tice to their mothers, wives and sisters. 
I remember an old saying: ‘‘There are 
some things that the court is supposed to 
know.” After all these years in which 
we have come and argued our case in this 
very place, we think there are some 
things that this great and general court 
of Massachusetts must know, and one is 
that our cause is just. But when I think 
of coming here after all these years, 
again and again and again, how our 
weary steps have toiled up here, that 
faith which I desire to have and which 
would give me power to speak as I 
ought to speak, wavers, and grows faint 
within me. Still, I have observed in 
human nature, among women as well 
as among men, two opposite tendencies. 
There are those who wish to keep the 
rights or advantages they enjoy to them- 
selves. They fear to admit others. We 
see this in theology. There is a class 
of poor who think they will not be 
saved if they let everybody into heaven, 
that the fewer they let in, the more surel 
they themselves shall be saved. Well, 
there seems to be a good deal of that feel- 
ing also in political life. We have seen so 
much of it in our various experiences with 
the. Legislature that we need not dwell 
upon it. I wish rather to speak of the 
other sort, of which also we have had a 
great experience — the yee le who so 
value the great things in human life, 
liberty and justice, and the efficiency 
which belongs to an intelligent moral 
human being, that they cannot keep them 


to themselves. They desire to bestow | 


them on all the world. These people, 
from the beginning, few in number, were 
always the saviors of mankind, the 
redeemers of human society from its 
barbarism and the baseness of its natural 
self-hood. And we are happy in knowing 
that they increase in number as the 
world’s experience goes on, and where 
there were one or two in a generation, 
their name now we may say is legion. I 
have occasion to think of that when I 
remember the men who have stood side 
by side with us here; nay, have almost 
led us up. They have shown us the legal 
justification and foundation of our claim. 
They have stood by us: Samuel E. Sewall, 
Wendell Phillips, Willliam Lloyd Garri- 
son, James Freeman Clarke, and many 
others that I cannot take time to mention. 
Surely the memory of these great and 
noble spirits, who have been the salt of 
their generation, who have elevated it 
above any low plane of feeling and inten- 
tion, should be a great power behind us, 
a living power, which will not fail to 
have its results. 

And then I feel, with Mrs. Cheney, that 
it is lamentable for our dear Massachu- 
setts to lag behind in this true — 
of the unfolding of civilization. hy, 
even in New Zealand, the women, the 
native as well as the white, are entrusted 
with the suffrage. Shall we think that 
Englishmen are braver than Massachu- 
setts men, or are more proud of their 





women? Do not let it appear so in his- 





| 








tory! I remember an old gentleman who 
used to settle disputed questions in his 
meg AY saying, ‘*That would not sound 
well istory.” Oh, gentlemen, how 
will it sound in history if we, if Mas- 
sachusetts, lags behind New Zealand? 

We have come here, as I have said, 
years and years, and it may be asked, 
‘What have we gained?” e have gen- 
erally, I believe, had leave to withdraw. 
Have we ever had any other leave, Mr. 
Blackwell? 

Mr. BLACKWELL :—Yes, we have had 
leave to vote for school committee. 

Mrs. Howe:—Yes, we have gained 
that, and it is an immense gain. Still, 
one after another of our number drops off 
in the course of time, which must take 
all of us away sooner or later. They go, 
and you * say, What have you 

ained? You have given your life to this. 

ear after year you have come. You 
have turned what talent you have in this 
direction. You have set your faith upon 
this thing. What have you gained?” If 
no one of us ever votes, we have gained 
this: we have stood for what was right in 
poe and for what will be proved to 
right in practice. That, if you give us 
nothing more, you cannot take away. 


No remonstrant appearing, Mrs. 8. S. 
FESSENDEN, president of the Massachu- 
setts W. C. T. U., said: 


I represent here to-day a body of 11,000 
women in three hundred and thirty differ- 
ent organizations over the State of Massa- 
chusetts. I have twelve speakers that I 
desire you to hear on our behalf. They 
are eminent lawyers, doctors of divinity, 
intelligent women, senators, ex-senators, 
etc. will not, therefore, occupy any 
time until they have finished, and then I 
desire to say a few words to you myself. 
Having been engaged in this same work in 
Connecticut, and also in Colorado, where 
we had such great success, I want to tell 
you a few facts; but first I wish to intro- 
duce to you Mr. Willard Howland. 


ADDRESS OF MR. WILLARD HOWLAND. 


I heard it said two years ago, in this 
room, at a committee hearing, by an emi- 
nent gentleman of western Massachusetts, 
It is hard to fight when no man stands 
opposed.” It is doubly hard to fight when 
no man, and only one woman, and she by 
proxy, stands opposed. Mrs. Howe spoke 
of one leave that had been granted to the 
women, leave to withdraw. Evidently it 
must have been construed as leave to 
come * tor they are here annually. 
Personally, I have long held the opinion 
that woman, by a right we cannot dispute, 
should stand upon the same plane of 
suffrage asman. Taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny. It finds no warrant 
save in the law of force. The day has 
gone by when it was contended that by 
reason of mental inferiority woman’s 
oy on her path to citizenship should 
be barred. We have already conferred 
upon her the right to vote upon the school 
question. It may be said that she has not 
fully exercised that right. This may be 
true. But the public school system of 
Massachusetts still remains its glory and 
its pride. Were it assailed, the women of 
Massachusetts would troop to its defence, 
armed with the weapon we have placed 
in their hands forits safety. We ought not 
to be afraid of the judgment of women. 
Perhaps some of us, when we were young, 
were a little afraid of it, but then when it 
was made, we hardly liked to * that 
the woman had erred. Last year it was 
said upon the floor of the House that 
suffrage was a privilege to be conferred. 
But whence, pray, came the privilege 
which was conferred upon us men when 
we first exercised the right to vote? I 
have read the history of my country to 
little —— it it has not taught me that 
the right to vote was recognized as a 
right, not as a privilege, and our demand 
for it, being refused, was submitted to the 
arbitrament of thesword. We triumphed. 
Our right was recognized. Women come 
to us with no such form of adjudication. 
They ask of us the recognition of their 
right. They come backed by no evil ele- 
ment of our society. They ask of you 
only the recognition of the right it is 
yours to recognize, and it cannot be too 
soon recognized for the good of the Com- 
monwealth and the advarcement of our 
whole people. 

No remonstrant appearing, Mrs. EMILY 
FIFIELD, a member of the Boston School 
Committee, said : 

ADDRESS OF MRS. FIFIELD. 


I am not accustomed to speaking before 
this assembly, as you all know, but I 
should be glad to answer one of the 
silentꝰ remonstrant’s arguments of last 
year. What has been done by school 
suffrage for the women themselves? The 
remonstrants said last year that the only 
arguments at all worth considering were, 
first, that women were not fitted for suf- 
frage, and secondly, that they did not 
want it. Perhaps women have shown 
that they did not want it, to some of 
your minds, by not voting in such large 
numbers for school committee as it was ex- 
pected that they woulddo. Thatis partly 
because women have been exceedingly 
conscientious. bay | all felt the respon- 
sibility, but many of them rather avoided 
it. They felt asif they were not quite fit- 
ted to undertake it. But, gentlemen, since 
school suffrage was allowed, they have 
been preparing themselves more and 
more. Your wives and daughters are join- 
ing clubs, are studying political economy, 
are making themselves acquainted with 
the laws of their government, and are 
making themselves able to undertake any 
of the privileges of voting when these 
shall be granted to them. That is what 
it has done forthe women. It has stirred 
them to understand better about the 
schools and the privileges which they 
now enjoy in carrying them on. Whether 
they exercise it or not, they feel that 
they have a little power in themselves, 
and they can guide more or less the 
schools to their own wishes and accord- 
ing to their own ideas; and they are 











studying and preparing themselves so 
that those ideas shall be proper and good 
ones. 


No remonstrant appearing, Mrs. HILL, 
in behalf of the Independent women 
voters of Boston, said: 


ADDRESS OF MRS. E. TRASK HILL. 


I would like to change the scene. I 
would like to have here this morning a 
committee of women listening to the 
arguments of men asking that they might 
have the ballot. I would like to have 
the scene changed, when, at the inaugura- 
tion of the Governor, there were repre- 
sentatives from every department of the 
government by men, and yet the women 
of the Commonwealth were forgotten. I 
would like to know with what temper 
and with what spirit the men of the old 
Bay State would bear their repeated com- 
ing up to the Legislature and asking sim- 
ply for their rights and their privileges. 

entlemen, I plead first on the und 
that our request is a just one. e have 
a moral right to the ballot, and to the 
full ballot. We have a right to a voice 
in the government in every particular, 
and no human being has a right to deny 
us. Secondly, we are treated unjustly 
because you allow the very lowest ele- 
ment of society to vote. There are times 
when there comes so close an election in 
our city that you empty your penal insti- 
tutions of the men whose sentences are 
about to expire; you let them come up 
from Deer Island and vote. That can be 
clearly proven. And, gentlemen, men in 
the city of Boston have disgraced them- 
selves by electing as a member of the 
city government a man who has served 
as a criminal three times. I protest in 
the name of womanhood that I do not 
want to be governed by criminals. I do 
not want them to say how my property 
shall be spent, and how all the affairs of 
government shall be carried on. Then, I 
plead because the very lowest elements 
of society are arrayed against us. In 
Michigan, recertly, the women asked for 
municipal suffrage with an educational 
test, such as we already have. They did 
not wish a horde of aggre} women com- 
ing to the polls; they did not wish to 
double the ignorant vote. What was the 
result? Within ten days the rum-sellers 
of Michigan convened, and then and there 
ay a a resolution that everything must 

done to prevent the women from having 
municipal suffrage. Then they went to 
work with the judiciary and with the law- 
yers, and to their disgrace be it said that 
a decision was rendered that municipal 
8 e with an educational test was not 
constitutional. It would have been con- 
stitutional if all the ignorant women of 
the State had been granted a right to 
vote, but it was not, they thought, con- 
stitutional as it stood. I think myself it 
would be a relief to see some bad women 
at the polls; we see so many bad men 
there. And yet, it isa positive fact that 
in the very lowest wards of our city few 
women vote, and all those are of the bet- 
ter class. 

At the close of Mrs. Hill’s remarks, 
Mr. Henry H. Faxon, of Quincy, having 
entered the room, the chairman said: 
‘*For the benefit of one gentleman who 
has come in since I last called for a re- 
monstrant, I will explain to Mr. Faxon 
that we are asking for remonstrants 
against this petition. I noticed that you 
came in, sir, and I thought I would make 
this explanation. We are giving ten min- 
utes to a petitioner and then ten minutes 
to a remonstrant.’”’ Mr. Faxon rose and 
said emphatically: ‘‘I am not a remon- 
strant. I ama strong advocate of woman 
suffrage.’’ [Loud applause. | 

Mr.Blackwell introduced Miss Charlotte 
Lobdell, who spoke as follows: 

ADDRESS OF MISS LOBDELL. 


When I was asked to appear before you 
to give a reason he! I wanted the suf- 
frage, I could not think of any reason. 
All I could think was, ‘‘I want to vote; I 
have always wanted to vote.’? Then I 
thought of this happy expedient, that I 
would appear before you and tell you that 
the reason I want to vote is the very 
same reason that you want to vote, and 
no other. If you were deprived of the 
suffrage you would feel less a man. So I, 
deprived of the suffrage, feel less a 
woman. You know the responsibility 
and the consequent development that 
goes with the suffrage. I feel the lack of 
it. At revivals, when there is a series of 
meetings in progress, we have sometimes 
seen the same persons go forward to the 
anxious seats to get converted every year, 
and we did not think, when we saw them, 
that it was any indication of a revival. 
We got used to it, just as you do to these 
ladies coming up here every year. But 
when the anxious seats began to be 
crowded with new faces, then we thought 
there was a revival —32 To-day the 
anxious seats are full of suffragists. ‘Then 
sometimes the converts saw no light, and 
the minister would say: ‘‘There must be 
more knee work,” and he would fall on 
his knees and begin to pray for light. 
Well, we are tired of this knee work. I 
do not come here to beseech for suffrage, 
bnt to assure you that my necessity is 
your glorious opportunity, and you can 
do such work that there will be no neces- 
ry ag a committee of municipal sufirage 
D ; 


No remonstrant appearing, Rev. Louis 
A. BANKS said: 


My friend, Mr. Wardwell, who appeared 
as counsel for the nameless society that 
is in opposition, whispered to me laugh- 
ingly, as he went out, that he guessed 
the petitioners had tired the other side 
out. It looks a little like that this morn- 
ing. Gentlemen, I wish to say that I 
thoroughly believe in the theory of our 
Government, in the theory of democracy. 
The voice of the people may be trusted to 
be the voice of God if it is an intelligent 





people and an intelligent expression of a 
majority of the will power of all the peo- 
ple, but I do believe that a democracy is 
unsafe if you should put chains upon one- 
half of the intelligent will power of your 
community. It is a very dangerous thing 
in a community to have a large, intelli- 
gent, educated class, who are not respon- 
sible for what they do in public affairs. 
This is an argument not often used, but 
it seems to me a very good argument. 
There is no possible discipline or educa- 
tion so good for an intelligent, earnest 
mind as to make it responsible for what 
it does. You have to-day in the com- 
munity a large class of people, more than 
one-half the people of Massachusetts, who 
are certainly educated, and who are thor- 
oughly intelligent and as earnest about 
matters as the men are. Yet these people 
are irresponsible for their opinions and 
actions in politics, and that is not well 
for the ag ney A It is well for the 
community that this intelligent, earnest 
class, these people who are full of ambi- 
tion and purpose and intent to make them- 
selves felt, and who do make themselves 
felt, should be ay in a position so that 
they shall not only have the privilege but 
sha}] be responsible for how they exercise 
their influence, We should give women 
the suffrage. I do not base ft upon any 
thing that I think they would do. in an 
election, but upon this broad fact, that 
they are a part of the community, a part 
of this partnership in which we live, and 
they are taxed and governed and con- 
trolled the same as men are, and, if so, 
they have a right to say how they shall 
be taxed and how they shall be controlled. 
If you say woman is unlike man, then 
immediately I say, no man can thoroughly 
represent woman. If man is different, 
then man cannot thoroughly represent 
her. If you say that women are so differ- 
ent from men that they ought not to have 
the ballot, then I “" it is the very rea- 
son they ought to have the ballot. If 
you are to have a representative govern- 
ment, every element of the community 
must be represented. Therefore these 
women, with their womanly thoughts and 
hopes and aspirations must be represented 
in the Government and have their part in 
its control. The town is just a large 
circ lof homes, and the things it has to 
do have reference to home affairs. What 
intelligent man of common-sense would 
think for a moment of building him a 
house, and oe for all the Samestte 
affairs of every-day life without any ref- 
erence to his wife or daughters? My 
judgment is he would not have a very 
comfortable time under ordinary circum- 
stances if he should be so unwise as to do 
that. [Laughter.] Surely, if a man and 
woman are to live together in intimate 
partnership in the house, it is wisdom 
that they shall discuss together about the 
thing, and the woman shall have her judg- 
ment about the parlor, the sitting-room, 
the dning-room, the kitchen, the closets, 
the chambers. Now this municipal gov- 
ernment is simply a great collection of 
homes, and we are carrying on house- 
work together. It is codperative house- 
keeping, is this matter of municipal gov- 
ernment, and I do not see why these 
women should not have something to say 
about it. They have to pay taxes in 
order to 7* it. It is their children 
as well as the children of men who are 
growing up in it, going to these schools, 
walking these streets. I see no reason in 
the world why these women should not 
have something to say about this cooper- 
ative housekeeping that is going on in 
= municipal government of communi- 
es. 


No remonstant appearing. Dr. SALOME 
MERRITT said: 


The gentlemen of the legislature as- 
sume, or appear to assume, that they 
take the best possible care of the rights 
of women, and are always on the watch 
to guard our interests. I wish to bring 
to your attention one specific point where 
you have got a little drowsy in your 
responsibility, and have allowed a little 
inequality to slip in. Gentlemen will 
remember the efforts in regard to the 
rapid transit bill, the requirement last 
year that the adoption of it should be 
accepted by the citizens of Boston. But 
the citizens of Boston, as you framed the 
bill and forgot to protect the rights of 
women, meant only the men. All the 
property rights of women concerned in 
that bill, which involved so much ex- 
pense, were ignored. The bill pre- 
sented the year before necessitated 
a change in the constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts by which the right of emi- 
nent domain was to have been greatly 
enlarged, and the property rights of 
women would have been endangered; so 
that it would have been possible, if 
that amendment had been submitted and 
accepted without the votes of women, 
that the property, the means of liveli- 
hood of women, could have been taken 
without a word of remonstrance from 
them. That is one specific instance of 
injustice to women. 

One more point. What a travesty this 
scene is upon the pe principles under- 
lying our State and national government, 
the principle of independent sovereignty, 
the principle of democracy, the principle 
that the people should rule. Think of it! 
For twenty years our Legislature has 
been gravely appointing a committee of 
eight or ten men, who are expected to 
come in here and sit, as grave as stone 
gods, and listen to the repetition of facts 
and figures and logic to demonstrate that 
their mothers, wives and sisters know as 
well what they want as they do them- 
selves, and have the right to express that 
choice. Gentlemen, this farce has been 
continued so long that it has ceased to be 
amusing. We ask that you drop the cur- 
tain on it this year; that you go into the 
legislature with & unanimous report in 
favor of municipal suffrage; that you 
stand by the principle by your vote; that 
you influence every other member of the 
egislature to stand by this one principle, 
and advance its progress one inch further. 
Give us municipal suffrage this year, and 
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next time we will come and ask for some- 
thing more. 


No remonstrant appearing, WILLIAM 
LLOYD GARRISON said: 


I rise only to make a protest and not an 
argument. It is useless to argue against 
a prejudice. For forty years every rea- 
son in favor of granting equal suffrage to 
the women of Massachusetts has been 
again and again presented to this Legis- 
lature. Governor after governor has 
recommended the act of justice in his in- 
augural address. Neither argument nor 
recommendation has been met with the 
deserved response. Prejudice relies not 
upon reason, but upon dogged, unthink- 
ing, stolid resistance. The almost con- 
temptuous rejection of the respectful, 
earnest and just plea for the right to vote 
when taxed, which has characterized the 
treatment of the weighty petitions annu- 
ally presented, calls for something more 
than a reiteration of self-evident truths. 
Last year, in default of argument, the 
House of Representatives was suddenly 
seized with a scruple that it would be 
very wrong to grant such an unusual 
request without submitting it to the 

ople of the State for approval. 
Bt all the questionable enactments that 
pass this body,—either for private end or 
plausibly presented as a public advan- 
tage — how often has such a scruple 
troubled our conscientious legislators? 
But on a question of right and of individ- 
ual liberty, essential to a truly repre- 
sentative government, the people, who 
are wearied of its interminable discus- 
sion, would be astonished to have 
it “sprung” upon them, after only 
forty years notification annually re- 
newed, that the Great and General 
Court of Massachusetts, with a mod- 
esty unparallelled, hesitate to assume 
alone such a tremendous responsibility. 
[ hold that in every righteous reform, 
after reason and eloquence and patience 
have been tried and exhausted, in the pur- 
suit of an alteration of bad laws, other 
methods are justifiable. Year after year, 
the slavecame to this Green Room through 
his representatives, asking that the heavy 
weight of Massachusetts be taken from his 
suffering shoulders, meeting the same reso- 
lute opposition or more provoking indiffer- 
ence. ‘The woman suffrage plea occupies 
the same ground. It can dispense with 
empty compliment and professed regard 
for the sex, if only you will remove your 
cruel incubus. I come simply to say 
that, applying the same rule to women 
which you demand shall be applied to 
yourselves, not one of this Committee or 
his fellow members of the Legislature can 
exonerate himself for blocking the wheels 
of progress and civilization as he does 
when opposing this right to vote, inherent 
and inalienable in a government of the 
people. So long as you persist in this 
attitude of inert stubbornness, you must 
provoke a righteous indignation. If you 
would only give us argument, how re- 
spectfully and patiently we would labor 
to show and to convince you of the neces- 
sity of granting our demand. But with 
this perfunctory treatment of a question 
of vital importance to the success of self- 
ores, this worse than wasteful 

elay in accepting the womanly reserve, 
waiting to rescue municipalities from 
wrongs and outrages which reflect so 
little credit on the honesty and ability of 
men, protest seems the most fitting thing 
to offer on this occasion. I come, therefore, 
to offer mine against this unpardonabie 
delay in granting this right of suffrage, 
that not one of you has the moral right to 
withhold for an instant. 


The chairman again asked if any re- 
monstrant wished to be heard. Mr. 
FAXON rose and said: 


I hope that the remonstrants will be 
urged to appear, with all the power that 
you have. I want to know what their 
objection to woman suffrage is; whether 
it rests upon an egg shell or on the top 
of a mountain. If on an egg shell, we 
will crush it very quickly; if on a moun- 
taiu, we will have it down, with the man 
that is on top of it. 


No remonstrant appearing, Mrs. MArR- 
THA MOORE AVERY addressed the com- 
mittee : 


When Boston writes upon its new pub- 
lic library, ‘Free to all,” the Legislature 
of Massachusetts should soon write upon 
its statute books, ‘‘Political freedom for 
women.” I do not ask for suffrage on 
the ground of woman’s being a tax-payer. 
Far be it from me to ask on any such 
aristocratic principle. Democracy is the 
rule to-day. But we do not have govern- 
ment by the majority as yet. We wanta 
purely democratic government. Woman 
is a very important factor in the economic 
world. Women to-day, wage- working 
women, set the price of the wages for 
men, and they are beginning to under- 
stand that political power will enable 
them, not alone to set their wage’ at a 
price that shall ensure a respectable liv- 
ing, but to carry this to its logical conclu- 
sion, and get the full benefit of their 
labor power; knowing well that when 
man sells his labor —— he is a slave, 
and only when he sells the product of his 
labor is he a free man. 


No remonstrant appearing, REv. Mr. 
Noon said: 


This question should have been decided 
years ago. The principle was conceded 
when the first privilege of suffrage was 
given womanhood in Massachusetts. 
There is no precedent to be established 
now, but simply the extension of what 
already exists. At present woman has 
the privilege of voting as to the control 
over her children during five hours a day, 
five days a week, and nine months a year. 
She has nothing whatever to say about 
the control of those children under State 
law during the rest of the time, the 
other hours of the day, the other days of 
the week, and the vacation months of the 
year. If she is to have something to say 

(Concluded on Fifth Page.) 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Of the one hundred medical mission- 
aries in China, fifty-six are women. 


Connecticut, the “land of steady 


habits,” boasts of six cities with police | 


matrons and has a school suffrage law. 

The Kentucky Equal Rights Associa- 
tion has petitioned the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture to raise the age of protection for girls 
from twelve to eighteen years. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


of need and equally unmistakable evi- 
dences of utter inefficiency? Nothing is 
so deplorable, so despairingly pathetic as 
the appearance of many of these poor | 
women.— Boston Herald. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ELSIE’S DOLL PASTE. 


Elsie was going to Yankton. 


It was 


The first woman’s gymnasium in Cen- | the first time she had been on the train 


tral Europe is the Schoo! of Minerva, in 


| 


Prague, founded in 1890 by Elista Kras- | 


nohorska, the editor of the Woman's 
Journal in that city. 
students. 

The association of women for raising 
the moral tone of society in the Nether- 
lands has over 4,000 members in the 197 
places where it is represented. Refuges 
for young women are maintained very 
generally. 


Chicago has thirty police matrons with 
a head matron over all. The W. C. T. U. 
has a committee of women who strive to 
keep out political influence in the appoint- 
ment of women as matrons, and to get 
women who are total abstainers. 


Musical culture among working peo- 
ple has been tried successfully by Char- 
lotte Mulligan in Philadelphia. Begin- 
ning with a Sunday school class of boot- 
blacks, she has had twelve thousand work- 
ing men in the last twenty-eight years. 


Besides her recent volume of short 
stories Miss Olive Schreiner has written a 
longer work, the title of which probably 
will be ‘‘From Man to Man.” It is de- 
scribed as a study in the comparative 
ethics of men’s treatment of men and their 
treatment of women. 

Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln continues her 
revelations of the cruel neglect of the 
Boston city authorities, especially of the 
Board of Health, in their treatment of 
paupers and lunatics. If the women of 
Boston were voters there would be a 
beneficent change of management. 


Phebe J. B. Wait, M.D., of New 
York City, graduated from the N. Y. 
Medical College and Hospital for Women 
in 1871, and began to lecture in the same 
college in 1874. She has held the chair of 
Professor of Obstetrics since 1880. In 
1886 she was appointed Dean of the Col- 
lege in place of Dr. Clemence 8S. Lozier. 
Dr. Wait has for the past year been presi- 
dent of the ‘Society for Promoting the 
Welfare of the Insane.” With all these 
arduous duties, coupled with a general 
medical practice, Dr. Wait finds time for 
suffrage and temperance work, being 
president of the Central W. C. T. U. of 
New York City, and county treasurer and 
superintendent of franchise. With such 
varied lines of active work, essentially 
for women, Dr. Wait, of course, is an 


ardent believer in and enthusiastic worker |: 


for the full enfranchisement of women. 


If women must be wage-earners and 
bread-winners, so far as they are con- 


cerned ‘‘chaperons’’ are impossible alike | 


in England and America. In most fac- 
tories, workshops, and salesrooms, in 
America at least, women are as carefully 
guarded agginst insulting approaches or 
degrading entanglements as in their own 
homes. Therefore, there is no reason in 
the world why in America we should, so 
far as the girls are concerned, bother our- 
selves as to whether they have chaperons 
or not. If there is danger to this class of 
girls in England because they cannot 
have chaperons, it might be well for those 
having the social condition of the mother 
country at heart to study the methods 
almost universally in use in the United 


States, and, to the extent of adopting |. 


these methods, Americanize the working- 
ing girls of England. But so far as the 
wealthy classes are concerned, either in 
Great Britain or the United States, there 
is no essential difference, nor likely soon 
to be any. The presence of older women 
in every company adds to the dignity and 
variety quite as much as to the decorum 
and propriety.—Harper’s Bazar. 
Unemployed women are at a greater 
disadvantage than men owing to lack of 
training and a greater limitation of the 
kinds of work provided. The charwomen 
cannot sew. Everybody knows that 
housework impairs a woman’s ability to 
do nice sewing. Her fingers lose their 
elasticity and deftness by the continual 
use of the broom, scrub cloth, and con- 
tact with the stove and cooking utensils. 
The comparison holds in a greater degree 
between the heavier household labors and 
the commoner kinds of sewing. She who 
washes, irons and scrubs does not like, 


and is, indeed, unfitted to sew at all. | 


The Bedford Street sewing room, there- 
fore, can, from the nature of things, only 
furnish work for a very limited number 
of the unemployed women. And the rest! 
What is to be done with the other women 
who have presented themselves before the 


It has eighty-five | 





since her papa had moved to South 
Dakota. 
“And you shall go with me, Lula 
Bethula,” she whispered to her dolly. 
‘*Please let me take Paste,”’ she said 


| aloud to her mother. 


“Yes, if you'll be careful of her.” 
smiled mamma. 

And you mustn’t tell her funny name,” 
laughed brother Tom. ‘She isn’t Lula | 
Bethula. She’s just Paste. Her head’s 
pasted on. Her legs are pasted in. Her 
cheeks are pasted over. That’s what she 
is—Paste! That’s whatI named her.” | 

Elsie knew it. The tears smarted 
under her eyelids just as they had when | 
teasing Tommy first said that. And such 
a lump as there was in her throat as she 
hugged her dolly tight! But all she said 
was, ‘‘I’ll try to cal! her right, brother.” | 

But when she saw the train coming she 
was so excited and happy that she ectu- 
ally left her dolly in the depot. And 
when she thought of it she almost forgot 
her promise to Tommy. 

‘‘Oh, mamma!” she said, starting up as 
the cars rolled swiftly away. ‘I’ve— 
left—my—pretty—Lula Be—Paste !” 

She didn’t mean to speak so loud as she | 
did. But nobody was talking in the | 
train, and several people heard her. As 
soon as one gentleman saw the tears on 
her cheeks, he came to her. 

‘*Was it your dolly you left?” he asked. 

‘*We’ll telegraph for her to be kept for 
you,” spokea lady. 

Another said, ‘‘You shall have a new 
dolly.” 

“Thank you. I don’t deserve any but 
just Paste. And I’m glad I didn’t quarrel 
with Tommy when he changed her name, 
for she’s helped bring all you strangers | 
close up together—as though you were 
pasted to one another.’’ That was what 
Elsie said. 

And the ladies and gentlemen all 
smiled. They had a nice time all the way 
to Yankton. And sucha happy ‘‘goodbye’’ 
as they said to Elsie! 

The next morning the expressman 
brought her a fine new dolly from the 
people she had met on the train. 

When Tommy saw it his eyes danced 
with joy. 

‘*Tt’s a beauty,” he said. 
Lula Bethula!”’ 

„As you like,” smiled Elsie. ‘But [ | 
shall love dear old Paste best.” | 

And she hugged her very tight.—Our | 
Little Ones. 


| 
| 








‘*Let’s call it | 


HUMOROUS. 


A Fearful Charge. Dilly (iu horrified 
whisper)—Mamma, Willy is an infidel. 

Mamma—aAn infidel? 

Dilly—Yes; he says he don’t believe 
there’s any Santa Claus.— Puck. 


‘*Have you anything to say before we 
eat you?” said the king of the Cannibal | 
Isles to a Boston missionary. ‘I have,” | 
was the —- “T want to talk to you | 
awhile on the advantages of a vegetarian | 
diet.”— Harper's Bazar. 

“Do you have any malaria here, Uncle | 
Hodge?” asked the visitor of the farmer. 

‘Oh, my, yes,” said Hodge. ‘‘In summer | 
it trails all over the verandy, an’I tell ye 
it’s purty when them blue blossoms comes | 
out into it.”,— Harper's Bazar. 


‘In winter-time, when it’s cold,” said | 
Bobbie, ‘‘I wish’t [ was a polar bear with | 
a white robe growin’ all over me; but in | 
summer, when the baseball season’s on, | 
bein’ a jeraffe’d suit me.” 
‘*Why a giraffe, Bobbie?” 
NHe kin see over the fence,” said Bob- | 


bie. 


A small boy in one of Marshall Field’s | 
stores in Chicago approached his employer 
and asked for an advance in salary. ‘‘How | 
much are you getting a week now?” 
asked the merchant. ‘Four dollars anda 
half, sir.’ ‘‘And how old are you.” | 
“Twelve, sir.” ‘‘Why, my boy, at your 
age I wasn’t paid that much.” ‘*Well,” 
replied the shrewd lad, ‘‘maybe you 
weren’t worth it to the firm you was work- 
ing for, but I think I am.”— Chicago Her- 
ald. 


Pat had had his photograph taken. It | 
was a head-and-shoulder photograph, the | 
genial Celt preferring that to a full length 
pose, owing toa patch in his best trous- 
ers. When the proofs came he showed 
them, with a little pride, to his wife. 

‘*‘Phat’s thim?’”’ asked the good woman. 

‘‘Phottygraphs,” answered Pat. 

‘Of what?” queried Mrs. Pat. 

‘*Me, sure,’ Pat rejoined. ‘‘Phat ilse?” 
‘“‘Hivin knows,” the wife replied. 
‘‘Phat’s happened yure legs?” —Harper’s | 
Magazine. 


The telescope man on Market Street 
was not oppressed with business,although 


relief committee, bearing all the evidences ! the night fairly glittered with many stars | 


Ms 


1894. 


| and a full moon. His tempting call at- 


tracted very few astronomers. 

“Show you Jupiter in his glory—a 
beautiful sight. See the moon, queen of 
the night. Only a nickel.” 

A ragged little urchin listened with 
wondering ears a while—wondering what 
the big brass tube revealed in the heav- 
ens. He had a nickel to invest, but 
wanted to know. 

‘Say, mister, kin y’ see the angels?” he 


| asked, offering the coin.—San Francisco 


Call. 





THE joints and muscles are so lubricated 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla that all rheuma- 
tism and stiffness soon disappears. Get 
only Hood’s. 





TrueReform «Dress 


THE ALPHA WAIST. 


The best substitute for the corset ever offered 
Ladies and Misses. It is possessed of features 
differing widely from any other waist. It is 
the best. 


SPECIALTIES FOR INFANTS. 


New and unique easily adjusted garments for 
infants, freeing th'm from girded loins and 
closely pinned garments, giving perfect freedom 
to use of limbs as health demands. Children 
are tortured from birth, and often made invalids 
for life by improper dress. 


THE 
“Boston Rational Dress,” 


or divided dress, now offered, is one tha 
commends itself to every sensible woman. Its 
objectionable features have been overcome, and 
we now have a pretty sensible dress. 

Call or address with stamp 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 


131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PATTERNS for sale. Send for circular. 


A Child Knows 


the Comfort, Luxury and Healthfulness of a 
— * 
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MODERN Ideas of HEALTHFUL Dress are 
PERFECTED in this WAIST. * 

illion Mothers, Misses and Children. 

p dnd fy AF - of clasps, Clamp Buckle at ag 
for hose supporters. Tape-fastened buttons—won’t pu 

off. Cord edge button holes—won’t wear out. All sizes; 

all shapes. Full or slim bust; long or short waists, 


Sold by all Leading Retailers, Send for Circular. 
M fact d Patentees, 
FERRIS BROS. 341 Broadway, New York, 





KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 


Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 





Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered : 


Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 


| buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 


TRESS PADs to protect it from becoming soiled, 


| and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 


with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con. 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 


| the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 


by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAp to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you went a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our ‘“‘A” Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds fora full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 

Canton Junction, Mass. 





mim =] AGENTS $10 a day at home 
selling LIGHTNING PLATEK 
and plating Jeweiry, Watches, 
are, Bicycles, etc. Plates 
st jewelry good cs new, and 


















Anyone can plate the first effort. 
Goods need plating at every 
house. Outfits complete. Differ- 
eut sizes, all wavranted. Whole 
sale to agents $5 up. Big pro- 
fits, good seller. Circulars free. 
No. 6, Columbus, O. 
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READY OCTOBER 28th. 
LUCY STONE: 
The Woman and Her Work, 
A Heroine of the Struggle for Human te. 
By Rey. Louis ALBERT BANKS, D.D. ith 


portrait. 25 cents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I Have Called You Friends. 


By IRENE E. JEROME. Chastely illuminated in 
issal style. Exact facsimiles of tne author's 
original designs in color and gold. Printed in 
best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover des 

by the author. Size,7 x 10inches. Boxed, $2.00. 


A Companion to “The Fallow Field.” 


Periwinkle. 


Poem, by JULIA C. R. Dorr. Illustrated from 
Drawings in Charcoal, by ZULMA DELAcY 
STEELE. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 
cut peor. Size, 8, x 11 inches. Oblong quarto. 
Cloth. With handsome cover. Boxed. Full 
gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 


Our Colonial Homes. 


By SAMUEL ADAM’ DRAKE, author of “Old@ 
Landmarks of Boston,” “ Decisive Events in 
American History,” etc. Illustrated by 20 lar; 

half-tone engravings. Cloth. Full gilt. Ght 
Soho" Size, 74 x11\% inches. Boxed. Price, 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 


By CURTIS GUILD, author of “Over the Ocean," 
“Abroad Again,” “Britons and Muscovites,” etc. 
An elegant volume of original verse, with more 
than 40 illustrations by Copeland, and others. 
Small quarto. Size,7%x10inches. Cloth. Full 
gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, $3.50. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated in 
outline, by J. Nok. PATon, R.S.A., with an 
Introductory Note by FRANcIs H. UNDERWOOD. 
LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, accom 

by the text from entirely new plates. Size, 7 
x llinches. Cloth. Full gilt. Git edges. Boxed. 
Price, $2.00. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


By ALYN TATES KEITH. Cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.25. 


All Around the Year 1894, 


Designs in color by J. PAULINE SUNTER. Printed 
on heavy cardboard, gilt edge, with chain, tassels, 


and ring. Size,4%x 5% inches. Boxed. Price, 
50 cents. 

Completion of the “Navy Series” of the Blue and 
the Gray. 


A Victorious Union. 


By OLIVER Optic. Above is the sixth volume of 


The Blue and the Gray Series. 
Illustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 


All-Over-the-World Library. 
By OLIVER Optic. Second Series. 
American Boys Afloat, 

Or Cruising in the Orient. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 
The Young Navigators, 
Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Each book, $1.25. 
Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 


And other stories. By J. F. TROWBRIDGE. Illus- 
trated. $1.25. 


Cloth. 





Descriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


“The Curheit 


Handsomely Illustrated Monthly 
™ Literary and Family Paper € 


Containing short stories by the vest American 
and foreign authors, the choicest poetry, artis- 
tic needlework, home decoration, housekeep- 
ing, women’s and children’s departments, 
fashion articles, practical hygiene. ach issue 
is replete with practical hints and useful sug- 
estions of the utmost value to every family, 
n addition to the vast fund of — 
reading provided. No intelligent househol 
should be without it. A prominent featu 
also, is an able editorial review of topics 
current interest. 
This popular jovrnal will be sent on trial 
ONE YEAR FOR 25 CENTS 
And in addition we will send absolutely free 
Ten Complete Novels by famous authors, 
Our liberal offer is made to introduce Tue 
CURRENT into thousands of homes where it is 
not already taken, as we know that having 
once subscribed for it you willalways want to 
take it. Never before was such an offer made, 
Do not delay. Subscribe at once. Addressi¢ 


The Current, Detroit, Mich. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full Particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


} Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was — 
Mrs. Susan T. Converse of 35 Sherman — 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
v * * —— and ty 
nd for circulars, samples of fab: 
measurements, and price list, ne a0 








A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers ‘for 
the second volume, about to be published, of ‘the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, con 

the — written by her under 

ausp 

them 


governmen 
8, and accompanied by notes conce 

tten by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, a». 4e 
book is not yet out, 


MAcviNAa’ CREAM 
Screener Pct yon, li 





‘9 all b restoring the com- 
plexion to its sale at 8, OF 
wnt postpaid of 50c. 
malvNa cut You Soap| Prof.|. Auber: 

2 Cente o Cake TOLEDO. 0 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


Price. 50 centa, Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 








OPIUM Mas bine Hobie Cured in 13 
Be o pa red. 
DR. J. STEPHEN® Lebanon, 32> 


15 Eaet Sixteenth Street, New York 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, JANUARY 27, 1894. 











NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2, Any person who takes a paperregularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








THIRD WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING, 

A third public hearing on Municipal Woman 
Suffrage will be given by the Massachusetts 
Joint Special Committee, at the Green Room, 
State House, on Monday morning, Jan. 29, at 
10.30 o'clock. 


— ⸗ — 


NATIUNAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


The 26th Annual Convention of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Washington, D. C., at Metzerott’s Music 
Hall, Feb. 15-20 inclusive, 1894. 

The Government’s recognition of women in 
the Board of Managers for the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, the World’s Congress of Rep- 
resentative Women—the greatest convocation of 
women ever assembled—the participation of 
women in the entire series of World’s Con- 
gresses, the gaining of woman suffrage in Colo- 
rado, give to our demand for political equality 
for women unprecedented prestige in the world 
of thought. 

From this vantage ground let us assemble in 
our 26th annual Convention to work for the 
realization of an ideal Republic, with the assur- 
ance of success in the near future. 

Susan B. Antuony, President. 
Racuet Foster Avery, Cor. Sec’y. 


— — — — 


TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 


We mail this week to every member of 
the Massachusetts Legislature this week’s 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, containing a report 
of the woman suffrage hearing before the 
Joint Special Committee, at the Green 
Room of the State House, on Thursday, 
Jan. 18, 1894. We respectfully invite 
every fair-minded legislator to read care- 
fully the arguments of the petitioners. 
By so doing, he will practically attend the 
hearing, and will, we hope, be convinced 
of the justice and expediency of enabling 
the women of Massachusetts to vote in 
city and town elections. 
GROWTH OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


At this time, when woman suffrage is 
under consideration by the Massachusetts 
Legislature, a summary of the votes on 
suffrage taken during the past year in 
other State Legislatures may be of in- 
terest. 

The Colorado House voted 39 to 21, and 
the Senate concurred, in favor of granting 
women full suffrage, and it was ratified 
by popular vote by 6,547 majority. In 
Arizona, a full suffrage bill passed the 
House 17 to 6, and was lost by two votes 
in the Senate. In Maine, a municipal suf- 
frage bill passed the Senate 16 to 13, and 
was defeated in the House by nine votes. 

The Kansas House voted 94 to 17, and 
the Senate 32 to 5, in favor of a full suf- 
frage amendment, which is now pending. 
In Nebraska full suffrage was defeated in 
the House, 46 to 42, and municipal suffrage 
passed the House, 45 to 36, and was indefi- 
nitely postponed in the Senate, 17 to 15. 

A full suffrage amendment passed the 
Minnesota Senate, 31 to 19. It came up 
in the House so late that it could only be 
passed by suspending the rules. The 
House voted, 54 to 44, to suspend the 
rules in its favor, but failed to do so for 
want of the necessary two-thirds. 

In North Dakota a full suffrage amend- 
ment passed the Senate, 20 to 9, and the 
House, 33 to 22, but was afterwards recon- 
sidered in the House and lost. 

In Illinois a bill to repeal school suf- 
frage failed, no one voting for it except 
the mover; and a bill to extend township 
suffrage to women passed the Senate, 27 
to 11, but failed in the House. 

In Michigan a bill granting municipal 
suffrage to women, with an educational 
qualification, passed the House, 57 to 25, 
and the Senate, 18 to 11, and was signed 
by the Governor, but was set aside by the 
supreme court as unconstitutional. 

In California a school suffrage Dill 
passed the House, 42 to 27, and the Sen- 
ate, 31 to 6, but was vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor. In Vermont, where, in the consti- 
tutional convention of 1870, a proposition 
for woman suffrage received only one 
vote, a municipal suffrage bill passed the 
last House, 149 to 83, and came so near 
passing the Senate that a change of five 
votes would have carried it. In New 
Mexico full suffrage passed the House by 
a large majority, but did not reach a vote 
in the Senate. 

In Arkansas school suffrage passed the 
Senate, but was laid on the table in the 
House. In Connecticut a school suffrage 
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bill passed both branches of the Legisla- 
ture, was signed by the Governor, and is 
now the law. 

In New York the last Legislature ex- 
tended to women the right to vote for 
county school commissioners, in addition 
to the right to vote for ordinary school 
officers, which the women have had since 
1880. But the Supreme Court has just set 
aside the new law granting county school 
commissioner suffrage as unconstitutional. 

In Wyoming, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by a unanimous vote, after 
twenty-five years’ experience, declared 
that woman suffrage had worked well, 
and advised all other States to adopt it. 

In Nova Scotia full suffrage was de- 
feated by 3 votes. In New Zealand full 
suffrage passed both branches of the 
Legislature, was signed by the Governor 
and is now the law. In the British House 
of Commons, suffrage was extended to all 
women, both married and single, by the 
parish councils bill, against the opposi- 
tion of the government, by a vote of 147 
to 126. The House of Commons has since 
voted to make women eligible also to 
serve on the London vestries. 

In our own country, while the only 
actual victories of the suffragists during 
the past year have been in Colorado and 
Connecticut, the close votes in many 
other States show the growth of public 
sentiment upon the question. 

Years ago, when woman suffrage was 
much more unpopular than now, Bishop 
Gilbert Haven was asked by a friend 
whether it were true that he had been 
speaking at a suffrage meeting. ‘‘Yes,” 
answered the bishop, ‘‘I don’t want to fall 
in at the rear of this reform. I propose 
to march with the procession!” A. Ss. B. 


+2 — 
BOSTON JOURNAL FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


The Boston Journal, under its present 
management, is the most extreme oppo- 
nent of municipal woman suffrage among 
the Boston dailies. After forty years’ agi- 
tation,it pleads insufficient notice. Against 
the precedents of two hundred years, it 
questions the right of the Legislature to 
regulate suffrage in municipal elections. 
With petitions before the committee from 
organizations representing 40,000 women 
and 40,000 men, and sustained by the peti- 
tions in former years of more than 100,- 
000 citizens of Massachusetts, it asserts 
that that there is no sufficient popular 
interest in the measure. A professed friend 
of the public schools, it gives the women 
voters no credit for fifteen years’ unselfish 
labors in their behalf. A Republican 
paper, it gives no weight to the fact that 
the Republicans of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives voted last year 
95 to 45, more than two-thirds, in favor 
of the bill. 

But nothing we can say in advocacy of 
municipal woman suffrageis more able and 
conclusive than the following, which we 
quote from the Journal itself. On Febru- 
ary 28, 1876, the Boston daily Journa/ had 
the following leading editorial : 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE BEFORE THE LEGIS- 
LATURE. 


‘*The Massachusetts Senate has reported 
favorably upon a bill granting woman 
suffrage in this State, in the following 
terms. The bill has been especially as- 
signed for next Tuesday. 

Every woman who is a citizen of this Com- 
monwealth of twenty-one years of age and 
upward and has the educational qualifications 
required by the twentieth article of Amendments 
to the Constitution (except paupers and persons 
under guardianship), who shall have resided 
within the Commonwealth one year, and within 
the city or town in which she seeks to vote six 
months preceding any meeting of citizens, either 
in wards or in general meeting for municipal 

urposes, and who shall have paid by herself or 
her parents or guardian a State or county, city 
or town tax which within two years next pre- 
ceding such meeting has been assessed upon 
her in any city or town, shall have a right to 
vote in such city or town meetings for town and 
city officers, and upon questions concerning 
municipal affairs, and to hold any city or town 
office to which she may be elected or appointed. 


‘*We see no reason why this bill should 
not become alaw. There are now about 
34,000 women in this State who own in 
their own right property amounting to 
$131,683,393, and who pay thereon nearly 
two millions of dollars in taxes. Whocan 
say, in view of such facts, that these tax- 
paying women of Massachusetts have no 
such stake in the welfare of their com- 
munities that their voice should not be 
expressed at the polls? None are more 
closely interested in good local govern- 
ment—in the maintenance of order, the 
repression of vice, the improvement of 
schools, an effective police, judicious ex- 

nditures and just taxation—than they. 
En fact, as they are deprived of many of 
men’s means of influence for securing 
these public benefits, all the more ought 
they to be able to exert whatever power 
they can through the ballot. 

** Another question which naturally arises 
in this connection is—Is the public mind 
ripe for this measure? We may remark 
that the same extension of electoral rights 
has been granted to the women of Eng- 
land, Holland, Austria and Sweden, and it 
would certainly be —— if the State 
which is confessedly behind no others in 
the American Union for intelligence and 
general development should not be read 
for such areform. Proof that it is will 
be found in the fact that no less than 
8,682 persons have petitioned the Legisla- 





ture for some such measure, while not a 
single remonstrance against the establish- 
ment of woman suffrage has been re- 
ceived, although the issue was openly 
made before the people. We need not 
say what the position of the Republican 
party has been upon this issue. In State 
Conventions more than once, in the accep- 
tance letter and in the inaugural of our 
resent governor, the most explicit en- 
orsement of woman suffrage has been 
given. Surely ne more moderate or well- 
uarded act could have been anticipated 
By anyone than this now before the Leg- 
islature. It is entirely safe to adopt it, 
for, if it should not work well, it can be 
repealed at any time by a Legislature still 
to be chosen by masculine voters; but it 
will work well if it becomes a law and will 
ere long be quoted as a new proof of the 
advanced condition of Massachusetts.’’— 
Boston Daily Journal, Feb. 28, 1876. 
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MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE BY 
STATUTE. 


The power of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature to give women the right to vote in 
municipal affairs contravenes no constitu- 
tional provisions, and is entirely within 
the province of legislative action. Ou 
this point we avail ourselves of the re- 
searches of one of the best lawyers of the 
Suffolk bar—Hon. Samuel E. Sewall— 
which he laid before the legi.lative com- 
mittee in 1876. 

Mr. Sewall that year submitted to the 
committee a bill to give female citizens 
the right to vote for city and town officers 
and in municipal affairs. He said: 


The power of the Legislature to pass this 
bill issoclear that I should not havethought 
it necessary to sustain it by an argument, if 
it bad not been that many people supposed 
that so important a change would require 
a constitutional amendment. It is not 
strange that this opinion should be com- 
mon, since the qualifications for voting 
for State officers and municipal officers 
have for over fifty years been identical. 
I propose therefore to prove that while the 
qualifications of voting for State officers, 
are regulated solely by the Constitution 
the qualifications of voters for municipal 
officers have always been regulated solel 
by the Legislature; and to show histori- 
cally that the Legislature has exercised 
this power ever since the Provincial Char- 
ter of 1691 was granted. In this respect 
the Commonwealth is the legitimate 
daughter of the Province of Massachusetts 


Bay. 

The Province Charter granted by William 
and Mary in 1691, after directing how the 
‘Great and General Court of Assembly” 
is to be organized by representatives from 
the towns, proceeds as follows: 


Provided always that no freeholder or other 
person shall have a vote in the election of 
members to serve in any Great and General 
Court or Assembly, who at the time of such 
election shall not have an estate of freehold in 
land within our said Province or territory of the 
value of forty shillings per amount at the least, 
or other estate to the value of forty pounds 
sterling. Acts and Resolves of the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay, Vol. 1, p. 11. 

The province acts regulating the election of 
representatives always refer to the Charter 
qualitication, sometimes saying £40 and some- 
times £50, in consequence of a difference 
between the Charter sent here and the one 
remaining in England. (Acts and Resolves of 
Mass. Bay, Vol. 1, 1692-3—ch. 36, p. 80— 
ch. 38, p. 88; 1693-4—ch. 14, sec. 8, p. 148; 
1694-5—p 202; 1698 p. 315. Note p. 363, 
Vol. 2—1780-1—ch. 16, p. 595. 

While the Charter thus regulated the 
qualifications for voting for representa- 
tives, the General Court regulated voting 
for town officers and in town affairs on 
an entirely different basis. The first pro- 
vision made in 1692 (3 ch. 28, s. 4, Acts 
and Res. Mass. Bay, vol. 1, p. 65) gives the 
right of voting in town meetings to free- 
holders and other inhabitants of each 
town ratable at £20 estate to one single 
rate beside the potl, instead of £40 as for 
representation. This appears to haye 
remained the qualification till the Consti- 
tution was adopted in 1780. 

Turning now to the Constitution of 1780, 
we find every male person twenty-one 
years of age, resident in any particular 
town in the Commonwealth for the space 
of one year next preceding, having a free- 
hold estate within the same town of the 
annual income of three pounds, or any es- 
tate of the value of sixty pounds, shall 
have a right to vote in the choice of a rep- 
resentative or representatives for the said 
town. (Const. P. II. ch. 1, Sect. 3, Art. 4). 

The qualifications of a vote for Govern- 
or, Lieutenant-Governor and Senators are 
similar. 

These qualifications remained -till they 
were modified by the third amendment 
adopted in 1821, which provides as fol- 
lows: 

Every male citizen of twenty-one years of age 
and upwards, (excepting paupers and persons 
under guardianship) who shall have resided 
within the Commonwealth one year, and withia 
the town or district in which he may claim a right 
to vote, six calendar months next preceding any 
election of Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Sen- 
ators or Representatives, and who shall have paid 
by himself, or bis parent, master or guardian, any 
State or county tax, which shall within two 
years next preceding such election have been 
assessed upon him in any town or district of 
this Commonwealth; and also, every citizen 
who shall be, by law, exempted from taxation 
and who shall be, in all other respects, qualified 
as above mentioned, shall have a right to vote 
in such election of Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, Senators and Representatives. 


This amendment continues in force to 
this day, only modified by the twentieth 
amendment, which added the reading and 
writing qualifications. 

The Constitution, though it regulated 
the qualifications of voters for represent- 
atives and other State officers, is not 
silent in regard to the qualifications of 
voters for municipal officers. But on the 
contrary, in the most explicit manner, 
leaves this subject to the General Court, 
by giving it a power among other things 
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“to name and settle annually, or provide | Rest, which was opened on Bedford Street 


by fixed laws for the naming and settling 
of all civil officers in the said Common- 
wealth, the election and constitution of 
whom are not hereafter in this form of 
overnment otherwise provided for.’’ 
Const. P. II. ch. 1, Sec. 1, Art. 4.) 

Very soon after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution the General Court began to regu- 
late voting in towns. The first act on the 
subject was passed Feb. 20, 1782. It is an 
act for explaining and altering a certain 
clause in the last tax act,” etc. 

The Preamble reads : 

Whereas in and by an act made in the year 
1692, entitled an Act for regulating of Town- 
ships, choice of Town officers, and setting forth 
their powers it is enacted that the freeholders 
and inhabitants of each town, who are ratable 
at twenty pounds estate in one single rate, 
besides the poll, are empowered to assemb!e and 
to give their votes in the choice of town officers, 
in the month of March annually; the mode of 
estimating of estates being more fully pointed 
out in an additional Act made in the year of 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
forty-two. And whereas the mode of estimating 
estates given for the direction of assessors in 
the late tax act, is very materially different 
from the mode prescribed in said Acts, which 
was not designed nor intended to alter the 
qualification of voters as provided by the Acts 
aforesaid. 

Be it therefore enacted, &c., That every person 
who is an inhabitant within any town in this 
Commonwealth, who shall pay to one single 
tax, besides the poll or polls, a sum equal to 
two-thirds of a single poll tax, shall be, and 
hereby is entitled to all the privileges, with 
regard to voting in any town affairs, as voters 
are entitled to by the Acts aforesaid 

An act passed in 1809 gave the right of 

voting at town meeting to freeholders and 
other inhabitants who paid taxes. It is 
not necessary to repeat the provisions of 
an act very soon repealed. It is only re- 
markable for not requiring the voters to 
be male by requiring payment of a poll 
tax. (St. 1809, c. 25—Repealed St. 1809, 
ch. 39.) 
An act passed in 1811 gives the right of 
voting ‘‘in the election of all town officers 
to every male citizen of tat my Png years 
of age ‘liable to be taxed’ who has resided 
in any town for one year preceding his vot- 
ing; and gives the right of voting in all 
other town affairs to ez citizen as afore- 
said ‘who has resided within any town’ for 
one year as aforesaid and during said term 
has been taxed for his poll or any estate in 
any tax voted to be raised by said town.” 
(St. 1411, ch. 9, 8. 1.) 

* an act passed in February, 1823, the 
qualifications of voters for town officers 
and in town affairsare made the same as 
those of voters for State officers (St. 1822, 
C. 104, S. 1 and 3.) 

These citations show beyond dispute 
that the Charter of 1691 fixed the qualifica- 
tions of voters for representatives till 1780, 
when the Constitution was adopted; that 
since that time the Constitution regulated 
the qualifications for age | for State offi- 
cers till 1821, when the third amendment 
established a new rule which has prevailed 
to the present time. It also appears that 
during this long period of nearly two cen- 
turies, the qualifications of voters for mu- 
nicipal officers and in municipal affairs 
were always regulated by the Legislature. 
So far from the rules in the Charter and 
the Constitution in regard to voters for 
representatives having been followed by 
the General Court in regard to voters for 
town officers, the qualifications for this 
latter class of voters up to 1823, during 
one hundred and thirty-two years, were 
always more liberal than the qualifications 
required by the Charter and the Constitu- 
tion for the former class. In that year 
the third amendment having substantially 
adopted as the qualification for voters for 
State officers the liberality of the Legisla- 
ture in regard to voters for municipal offi- 
cers, the General Court cheerfully estab- 
lished the exact rule of the Constitution 
for the ciass of voters regulated by legis- 
lative authority. This course was evi- 
dently taken as a matter of convenience 
and not because the Legislature was bound 
to take such a step. The qualifications of 
voters for State officers and town officers, 
it is true, are now the same, but now, as 
from the beginning, the former is regu- 
lated by the Constitution and the latter by 
the General Court. 
+e - — 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Woman Suffrage hearing, Monday, Jan. 
29, at 10.30 A. M.,in the Green Room, 
State House, Boston. 


The veteran remonstrants against 
woman suffrage ought to get their re- 
monstrating all ‘‘done up” by house clean- 
ing time this year, for it looks as though 
there would not be many more chances 
for it. The well-descended are not all on 
one side, and municipal suffrage is in the 
air for Massachusetts women.— Boston 
Transcript, 

The Committee on Woman Suffrage has 
given two hearings upon municipal suf- 
frage to women, and on both occasions 
there have been brilliant assemblages of 
some of the noblest women of the land. 
The gallery at the House contained a 
large delegation of ladies. Legislative 
hearings before the committees commence 
in earnest next week.—Salem Observer. 

The training of young women to be- 
come skilled and satisfactory attendants 
for convalescents and children, which has 
been in successful operation in Boston for 
over a year past, has just been taken up 
by the Woman's Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, of Buffalo, N. Y. A class of 
fifteen, under the charge of Dr. Maud J. 
Frye, promises good results. 

The Longfellow Noonday Rest, where 
working girls enrolled as members may 
come for lunch and rest, was opened a 
few days ago at 38 Pearl Street, Boston. 
The large patronage of the Noonday 








about & year ago by the Lend-a-Hand 
clubs of this city, showed that another 
similar place would be appreciated. 
Already 100 girls are enrolled for the 
benefits of the Longfellow Rest, and 
there are accommodations for 200 more. 

The tendency of modern thought and 
modern civilization points strongly in the 
directicn of extension. Woman’s perfurm- 
ance of labors which tradition and con- 
vention have assigned to men would seem 
to indicate her capacity for sharing in the 
most important business of thejindividual 
and of the community, viz., the conduct 
of public affairs, and also to demonstrate 
the benefits derivable from such participa- 
tion, and might seem to justify the further 
step of granting to her the right of muni- 
cipal suffrage.— Governor Greenhalge. 

The first town meeting and the first 
free public school in the world were held 
in a log building then located near the 
corner of Cottage and Pleasant Streets, in 
Dorchester. A mass-meeting will be held 
at the Pilgrim Church, Hancock Street, 
Dorchester, Saturday evening, Jan. 27, at 
7.45 o’clock, for the purpose of urging 
the Commonwealth to commemorate these 
two events which have so beneficially 
influenced our whole country, by the erec- 
tion of a suitable monument. Hon. Fran- 
cis W. Kittredge, Senator from the ninth 
district, will preside. Addresses will be 
delivered by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
D.D., Hon. J. Evarts Greene, of Wor- 
cester, Rev. Arthur Little, D. D., Rev. W. 
E. C. Smith, and Rev. W. H. Allbright. 

Inquiry among the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives as to their preferences shows a 
strong leaning in favor of the woman 
suffrage measure as presented, particu- 
larly among Republicans. The chances 
are that it will go through the House by 
a considerable majority and that it will 
also pass the Senate. From the Legisla- 
ture the bill will go to the Governor for 
his signature, and judging by the lan- 
guage of his message in reference to suf- 
frage, there is little doubt but that he will 
sign it. The fact that the petitions all 
call for municipal suffrage simply, makes 
it unnecessary to refer the question to tne 
people, as would be the case if full suf- 
frage were demanded, implying an amend- 
ment to the constitution.— Boston Globe. 

On Jan. 30, 31 and Feb. 1 the Rumford 
Kitchen ware, with which Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards and Mrs. Mary H. Abel gave 
practical demonstrations in the science of 
cookery at the World’s Fair, is to be 
exhibited in the chapel of the Universalist 
church on Guild Row, Roxbury, Mass., 
for the financial benefit of the Roxbury 
Homeopathic Dispensary. The Rumford 
Kitchen is an application of chemistry to 
the science of cooking, which has for 
three years been carried on as an educa- 
tional agency by Mrs. Richards and Mrs. 
Abel, with pecuniary assistance from 
public-spirited citizens of Boston. The 
exhibit is to commemorate the services 
to the cause of domestic science rendered 
by Count Rumford 100 years ago, also to 
serve as an incentive to further work in 
the same direction. 

Is the dream of the workers for woman 
suffrage to be realized on Beacon Hill 
now, just after Lucy Stone has gone? 
The governor has practically,come out for 
woman suffrage in city and town affairs, 
and has said in effect that he will sign the 
bill if it comes to him. Certainly if mu- 
nicipal suffrage passes the Massachusetts 
Legislature this year—and never did the 
fates seem so propitious for it as now—the 
measure will seem to come almost as an 
offering to the memory of Lucy Stone. 
At the hearing at the State House to-day, 
her gentle face and gentle voice are 
missed. It is like the play without the 
chief actor. She was herself certain of 
the triumph of her cause, and last Octo- 
ber, Mrs. Livermore, mourning her old 
friend, wrote, ‘‘Poor Lucy! could she 
read all the kind things said of her now, 
how happy she would be. But then she 
knows !”—Boston Transcript. 


Apropos of the question of municipal 
suffrage for women, upon which a legisla- 
tive hearing has already been granted at 
the State House this year as in many for- 
mer years, and regarding which the mem- 
bers of the two houses are likely soon to 
be called upon to vote, the old assertion 
is revived that ‘‘suffrage is not a natural 
right.” We are assured that, on the con- 
trary, ‘‘it is only a privilege.” This as- 
sertion has been made so often, is repeated 
so glibly, and has such a familiar sound, 
that many persons no doubt accept it as a 
self-evident truth. It is nothing of the 
kind. It is in flat contradiction of a self- 
evident truth, of one that is enunciated in 
the Declaration of Independence, and 
ought therefore to have a place in the 
hearts of Americans side by side with the 
constitution of the United States, and in 
the hearts of Massachusetts people side 
by side with their own Commonwealth’s 
organic law and bill of rights.—Boston 
Advertiser. 
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MASS. SUFFRAGE HEARING, 1894. 


(Concluded from Third Page.) 


about the control of the children during 
school hours, she ought to have some- 
thing to say about the surroundings, the 
environment of her boys and her girls 
during the rest of the time. 


Mr. BLACKWELL said: ‘‘There is one 
who has addressed you almost every year 
tor forty years, whose voice is now silent 
forever ; but we who believe in this prin- 
ciple hand it down to our children. We 
have here the daughter of the woman to 
whom I refer; and I will ask Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell to come forward.” 


Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL said: 


I cannot refuse to say a few words in 
behalf of my mother, who came here for 
many years,and who is now unable to come 
any longer. [t would have made things 
a great deal easier, if the remonstrants 
had been willing to come here pone 
and tell us their objections. want to 
emphasize Mr. Wardwell's request to the 
committee, and ask them to read with 
care the pamphlets which Mrs. Homans, 
whom | have always understood to be an 
excellent womun, is going to send them. 
It is only fair that the arguments on both 
sides should be weighed, and all we ask is 
that the arguments which the Suffrage 
Association will send may be read with 
equal attention. As I remember the 
pamphlets sent by the remonstrants in 
former years, their objections fall princi- 
pally under two heads: First, that 
woman suffrage would in some way injure 
the home; and second, that it would have 
an injurious effect upon the characters of 
women themselves. The idea that it 
would injure the home rests upon a mis- 
apprehension of the amount of time that 
it would take a woman to perform her 
political duties. People sometimes seem 
to imagine that voting is a thing which 
takes all day long and which has to be 
done 365 times a year, and that women 
would have to spend a large part of their 
time in caucuses and ward-rooms. Con- 
sider what a woman would have to do 
who fulfilled faithfully and honestly all 
her political duties. In the first place, 
she would have to read the newspapers; 
and she would have to talk over with her 
husband and friends the questions that 
she found discussed there. Two or three 
times a year it might be her duty to 
attend a political meeting, and once or 
twice a year to go and cast her vote. 
There are very few women, not exception- 
ally and sinfully overworked, who could 
not find time to do as much as that, if 
they wished, without detriment to their 
homes. 

Then, many of us know that a woman 
may take much more time for — 
duties than the average voter is obliged 
to do, and still her home be admirably 
cared for. My mother has been referred 
to. She came up here year after year for 
more than forty years. She was obliged, 
by the slowness of the Legislature in 

ranting what she asked, to — a great 

eal more time to coming here than it 
would have taken her to do all her votin 
during a long life. For years she an 
others came up here and asked for en- 
larged property rights for women, for 
enlargec educational opportunities, etc., 
and everybody assu them that it 
would destroy the home, that it would 
injure the characters of women that the 
stockings would not be mended, the cradles 
would not be rocked, and all sorts of 
dreadful things would happen. But the 
oye has granted enlarged property 
rights, and enlarged educational oppor- 
tunities, and nobody’s home is the less 
happy, nobody’s children are less well 
cared for, and not a single stocking has 
been left unmended on account of it. 

Gentlemen, if you are very tired of 
hearing us year after year (one of these 
speakers said they thought we had about 
tired the committee out) just think how 
very tired we must get of coming! It is 
even harder for us than for you. But, 
if you again refuse our request, we 
shall be reluctantly obliged to keep 
on coming, until, as in the case of the 
widow and the unjust judge, by our 
‘continual coming” we get the next 
thing that we want. When I speak of 
the unjust judge, I do not do it with the 
belief that this committee or that the 
Legislature does not mean to do what is 
just. It is merely that in this case, as 
always when a new thing is asked for, it 
takes a good while to get it through peo- 
ple’s heads that it really is just, and not 
a sort of a dynamite bomb in disguise 
which is going to shatter all the founda- 
tions of society. 

Now, as to the objection that suffrage 
will have a bad effect upon women them- 
selves. We had at the last hearing a 
lady from Canada, where women have 
had municipal suffrage for years. Noone 
could have told by her appearance that 
she was not a woman of Massachusetts. 
I have seen women of Wyoming, of Eng- 
land, of Scotland; and we have to-day in 
the audience a lady from Australia, where 
women have had municipal suffrage for a 
long time. There is no difference visible 
to the keenest eye between these English, 
Scotch, Canadian and Australian women, 
and the women of places where equal 
suffrage has not yet been granted. There 
is no sign of their characters having suf- 
fered or their moral attributes having been 
damaged in anyway. In the States where 
women already vote, the men scoff at this 
particular ‘rr and say it is all non- 
sense, and they ought to know. This 
fear exists only where suffrage is untried. 

An intelligent lawyer once told me that 
he could see very little sense in the com- 
mon objections to woman suffrage; all of 
them, when carried out to their logical 
conclusion, would disfranchise men; 
“But,” he said, ‘“‘what troubles me is 
this: Suppose the mother of a young 
family is sent to Congress, what is going 
to become of her children?” And he looked 
at me with solemnity, as if he saw before 
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his eyes a dreadful panorama of nine- 
tenths of the homes in the community left 
desolate because the mothers had been 
sent to Congress. It did not seem to 
occur to him that not one person in a 
thousand can go to Congress, and no one is 
obliged to go against his will. The mother 
of a yours family would not be likely to 
be asked to run for Congress, and would 
not be —* to consent if she were asked; 
and certainly other women would not be 
likely to vote for her under such circum- 
stances. But she might havea very definite 
idea as to what sort of a man she wanted 
to send to Congress to represent her and 
her children ; and is there any good reason 
why her wish should not be counted along 
with that of her husband, her father and 
her brother? 

The argument for woman suffrage is 
short and simple. Except where some 
very good reason can be shown to the 
contrary, everybody has a right to be con- 
sulted in regard to his own concerns. 
The laws that he has to obey, and the 
taxes that he has to pay, do intimately con- 
cern him; and the only recognized way 
of being consulted in regard to them, 
under our system of government, is 
through the ballot. Now, gentlemen, 
when you come to read the arguments 
of the remonstrants, please just observe 
whether the reasons given are good. If 
you find that they are, of course you 
must vote accordingly. But, if not, I hope 
you will vote—not to ‘‘force suffrage upon 
unwilling women ;’’ nobody wants to do 
that—but to give * woman the option 
of voting or not as she chooses, just as 
every man has the option. 


No remonstrant appearing, Miss CaTH- 
ERINE SPENCE, of South Australia, was 
next called upon. She said: 


Mr. Chairman ard Members of the Com- 
mittee: Not being a resident of Massachu- 
setts, it seems perhaps a little out of 
order that I should address you, but some- 
times it may be of benefit to home-keep- 
ing and home-loving people to know how 
a thing strikes a stranger. It strikes a 
stranger that America is ahead of all the 
world in the position which its women 
take. Industrially, professionally, edu- 
cationally, socially, woman is a power 
here beyond what she is anywhere else,— 
a far greater power than she is in Austra- 
lia. But in Australia we have had woman 
suffrage for more than twenty years. I 
have exercised the suffrage for that time; 
not, however, as a human being, but as a 
rate-payer and householder. I have the 
suffrage under the same conditions as the 
men. No man who is not a rate-payer 
exercises municipal suffrage, and no 
woman who is not a ——— exercises 
municipal suffrage either. But here mu- 
nicipal suffrage is granted to all men and 
boys above twenty-one, who choose to 
exercise it. (Laughter.) I myself have 
not been so much identified with woman 
suffrage as with proportional representa- 
tion, a thing which is absolutely neces- 
sary to make a country truly democratic. 
When you call America a democracy, I 
protest. Not only do you exclude half of 
the human race from representation, but 
you exclude all the minorities, who are, I 
believe, the salt of the earth. Bring in 
woman suffrage and proportional repre- 
sentation hand in hand, that the granting 
of the suffrage may be a real lifting up of 
the whole great people of America. 


No remonstrant appearing, Mrs. MARY 
A. LIVERMORE said: 


I cannot help thinking of the inconsis- 
tencies of some of our remonstrants. Mr. 
Wardwell has spoken of a society organ- 
ized against woman suffrage, which is 
understood to include Mrs. Homans, Mrs. 
Leonard, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and 
others. When Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells 
was at the head of that —— she 
was also the secretary, or the president, or 
held some other office, in about a dozen 
large organizations, that compelled her 
to undertake more travelling and to do 
more work than [ should have been willing 
to do for a very ample salary. She did 
have a salary, in some instances. Mrs. 
Homans filled an office, a very responsible 
and important office, whose duties ure elab- 
orately laid down in the statutes, as one 
of the State Board of Prison Commission- 
ers. It took a good deal of time, a good 
deal of thought, and compelled her to 
attend to a good many matters outside of 
her home. Mrs. Leonard was considered 
the most valuable member of the Board on 
which she occupied a prominent place. No 
woman or man did so vast an amount of 
work as she in cleaning out the Augean 
stables at Tewksbury. This, I believe, is 
all right. I think these women deserve 
great credit for the large amount of work 
that they have done for the State and the 
public. I am only surprised that, after 
that, they can possibly bring forward the 
few small petty objections against woman 
suffrage that they do bring in this pam- 
phiet. 

Yesterday, as I was going home, weary 
and tired, I forgot my weariness, for there 
I found two of the old soldiers who had 
worked with Mother Bickerdyke. One 
had driven her ambulance, another had 
been with her in place after place, ap- 
pointed and detailed to her service by 
General Sherman. As we talked matters 
over during the evening, we recalled mem- 
ories of what women did, how they came 
to the rear of the battlefields while the 
battle was in progress, tending soup-ket- 
tles, and seeing they were kept filled, 
while ajdetachment was kept steadily busy 
receiving the wounded who were brought 
to the rear, wees them in blankets, 
feeding them with hot nourishing soup so 
that their nervous system would be sus- 
tained till the time came for dressing their 
wounds; telling also how again and again 
they had to change their location because, 
by a change in the front of the battle, they 

ot within the range of the enemy’s fire; 

Ow one woman, one of the nurses, had 
her arm broken by the fragment of a shell ; 
how another worked and worked until at 
last she lay down,as she said, to rest, right 
in the rear of the battlefield, but lay down 
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forever, so exhausted she never rallied. 
As we talked it all over, it came over me 
like a flood, as it has not for years. The 
war ofthe rebellion seems almost as far 
off to me as the war of the Revolution; 
but it came back, one thing after another; 
and I said to these gentlemen—they 
would be surprised to hear themselves 
called gentlemen, because they are very 
poor and lame and humble, and have no 

nsions, and have to be cared for by 

indness and charity, and yet they de- 
serve it—I said to them, ‘‘Isn’t it strange 
that while women rendered themselves so 
serviceable, and did such excellent work 
during the war, they are not held worthy 
of the right of suffrage in time of peace?” 
Gen. Grant used to compliment them. 
President Lincoln said if all the speeches 
orators had made concerning women since 
the day when orators first spoke were 
condensed into one sentence, if all the 
poems written by poets since poets ex- 
isted were condensed into one stanza, that 
one sentence and that one stanza would 
fail to express his sense of the worthiness 
of the women of America during the 
Civil War. This he said publicly at the 
great Sanitary Fair in Philadelphia, in 
one of his short, famous, classical speeches 
that will live forever. ‘‘And so,” he 
added, ‘tas I am notaccustomed to paying 
compliments, I will simply say, God bless 
my countrywomen forever!’ And it was 
Abraham Lincoln who said: “I am for 
having all share the privileges of the Gov- 
ernment who assist in bearing its burdens, 
by no means excluding women.” 

I do not forget that there is a large res- 
iduum of women, as well as men, who are 
of small account, who are without moral 
character or force of any kind ; but, count- 
ing that residuum out, I challenge anyone 
to bring forward a conspicuous instance 
where women have been wanting or have 
been disloyal, or negligent of the claims 
of their country. When women show 
themselves faithful in these matters con- 
tinually, and when they have proved 
themselves worthy and loyal in the past, 
it seems to me it is perfectly safe to grant 
them a little further power. 


Mrs. GLEASON, of Roslindale, was the 
next speaker. She said: 


The sentiment that taxation without 
representation is tyranny may be said to 
be of ancient origin, and to have no bear- 
ing upon the life and interests of a person 
in the Commonwealth to-day, yet I stand 
here as an illustration that the same 
tyranny obtains in Massachusetts now as 
obtained at the time when our fore-fathers 
revolted against the Mother Country. I 
pay an annual tax upon property, and 
while I do not ask for suffrage simply on 
the ground of tax- paying, I do think I 
have some right to say what shall be done 
with the money I pay, as well as men who 
do not own one dollar’s worth of property 
and never will. Then again, there is a 
Citizens’ Association in the place where I 
live. I cannot even belong to that. I 
cannot say how I would like to have the 
money expended. The men in this Citi- 
zens’ Association are banded together for 
the improvement of Roslindale, and to 
see that at least a fair proportion of taxes 
shall be used for local improvements. 
Yet this morning I had to walk three- 
quarters of a mile on a country road in 
the mud to the station. The houses on 
our street are all occupied by women. 
Around the corner, on both sides of us, 
there are good plank walks. The resi- 
dents in the houses on those streets are 
I should like to see that we have 
good roads. There is no earthly reason 
why women should not have the suffrage, 
and certainly there is no heavenly reason. 


Mr. BLACKWELL, in concluding the 
hearing, said: 

We all desire what is for the best good 
of the Commonwealth. The best of all 
good is to do justice. Our government is 
based upon great principles. There are 
some aristccratic people who say that 
those principles are glittering generalities, 
but the plain people of this State, whom 
* represent, do not so regard them. 

hen our fathers threw oft the British 
yoke they laid down these principles by a 
convention of delegates from the thirteen 
States. They said: ‘‘All men are created 
equal ; they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. They used the word “men“ 
in the generic sense. They did not mean 
white men only, they said ‘‘men.” All 
human beings have these rights. They 
went on and said: ‘To secure these 
rights governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” Now, women 
have these rights of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. You do not doubt 
or deny that. These rights are God-given. 
They are inherent. And the only form of 
consent known in a Republic is the ballot. 
No individual, no class that is denied the 
right to vote can give consent to the laws 
under which they live. One-half of our 
citizens are women; they have been de- 
clared citizens by the Constitution of the 
United States. Now lookatit. Wehave 
this self-evident principle—the consent of 
the governed, and women are governed 
and suffrage is consent. But women are 
not allowed to consent, and yet we say 
we live under a Republican government! 
We demand suffrage for women not only 
because it is right but because the Staie 
needs the help of the women. Look at 
the various cases in which our Govern- 
ment to-day fails; they are just those 
cases which women would naturally bring 
into prominence. You have seen in the 
papers lately, severe but merited criti- 
cisms upon the management of our public 
institutions here in Boston, and Mrs. 
Alice Lincoln, one of the noblest and most 
representative of Boston women, has 
shown the heartless and cruel neglect of 
the Board of Health in regard to the * 
pers and the insane and the criminals in 
our institutions. Why is it that it is left 
to a woman, and a disfranchised woman, 
to bring these facts to the attention of 
the public? Simply because it is a 





woman’s instinct to keep house, and the 
national housekeeping is just as much in 
need of women as is the individual house- 
keeping. Weask that women may vote 
in order that they may represent them- 
selves, that they may represent their 
class. They have interests to protect as 
women. Let me instance a case which 
occurred within a week. The police broke 
up a disorderly house, arrested a large 
number of women, and an equally large 
number of men, and what followed? 
Every woman was sent to Sherborn 
prison; every man was released without 
penalty. Is that justice? We believe in 
one standard of morality for men and 
women. There are questions of marriage, 
of divorce, of the right of a mother to 
her children, of the ee of young 
girls, of the rights and interests of widows 
and orphans. Why, gentlemen, after 
forty years of agitation, there is not a 
married woman in Massachusetts who 
lives with her husband, that has any legal 
control or custody of her children. The 
husband may take his young daughter 
and place her behind a bar to sell liquor 
in the city of Boston, and the wife can 
have no remedy unless she leaves her hus- 
band, effects a legal separation, breaks up 
the family, and then goes to the Judge of 
probate and asks for her child. Is that 
justice? Can you imagine that this law 
in regard to the custody of children would 
not be rectified by this very Legislature, 
if women had suffrage? The interests of 
women are not represented and are not 
consulted as they should be. Not because 
men desire to do injustice to women, but 
because we have our own affairs to look 
after. In conclusion I appeal to you for 
a moment as members of political parties. 
We are all party men; we ought to be, if 
we believe in the principles of our party. 
Now both parties to-day are on trial qn 
Maasachusetts, much more than woman 
suffrage is on trial. The political result 
of municipal suffrage, when it comes, will 
largely depend upon the political com- 
lexion of the vote by which the Legis- 
ature confers it. If an equal proportion 
of Democrats and Republicans extend 
suffrage to women, as they ought to do, 
for it ought to be the unanimous vote of 
both parties, then this question would 
have no particular party significance. 
Both parties would gain by it, for both 
— would be uplifted. The spirit of 
oth would be changed by the introduc- 
tion of the intelligent womanhood of 
these parties. But let this great act of 
justice be done by the Republicans or let 
it be done by the Democrats, the other 
party opposing, and the party that does 
the act of justice will deserve to receive 
and will receive an immense accession of 
strength through its action. Someof you 
are Republicans, some of you are Demo- 
crats, but which ever you be, you owe it 
to your party (because you believe that 
the success of your party is the success 
of good government) to see that you get 
enough men of your party to vote for it 
to prevent its having any political signifi- 
cance against you. It is suicidal for either 
yt to oppose woman suffrage for fear 
t * injure them. An act of justice 
never injured any party, and never will. 
The shortsightedness of opponents seems 
to me amazing. Politicians go round solic- 
iting votes, even buying votes in some 
cases, and using every influence. And 
here are 500,000 votes in Massachusetts 
to-day, which are going to be brought 
into the government. It is for you to de- 
cide whether your party shall have its full 
proportion of them, or not. But whether 
you are a Republican or a Democrat, you 
are an honest man, and you want to do 
justice. And when you give us this act, 
give it in a straightforward way, as an 
act of Legislature. Last year, an amend- 
ment was sprung upon you unawares by 
Mr. White, of Brookline, by which it was 
proposed that this law should only take 
effect when a majority of the men and 
women of this State had ratified it. Under 
the Constitution of the State it is the 
right and duty of the Legislature to de- 
cide the terms upon which, in town meet- 
ings and municipal elections, the suffrage 
shall be exercised, and during the larger 
part of our history the Legislature has 
given persons the right to vote in town 
meetings and municipal elections who had 
not the right to vote for members of the 
Legislature. Now, for the first time, it is 
proposed when an act of justice is to be 
done, that you should make the law con- 
ditional upon ratification by the people. 
The Legislature has no moral right to 
shirk its responsibility. Give it to us if 
it is right, and withhold it if it is wrong. 
Say yes or no. We ask only for municipal 
suffrage, which the Legislature has the 
right to give. We are conservative 
le; we want to take one step at a time. 
e do not ask for a constitutional amend- 
ment. The men and women of the State 
cannot judge fairly of the effect of such a 
measure until it has been tried, and we 





ask you, the intelligent representatives of 
the Commonwealth, to extend municipal 
suffrage to women on the same terms with | 
men, to women who can read and write. 
Then, if it prove good, go on and give us | 
full suffrage by a constitutional amend- 
ment hereafter, or if it prove bad, repeal | 
it, and put an end to this agitation. But | 
it will prove in Massachusetts as it has | 
proved in Wyoming, in Great Britain, and | 
everywhere else where it has been tried, | 
in the words of Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘of no 
detriment and great advantage.” 
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Mrs. S. M. Smith, of Lincoln, Neb., 
writes to The Union Worker regarding a 
visit she made recently in Wyoming, and 
says: 

This is the first time I ever stood on 
soil where equality before the law meant 
citizenship for women, and when I spoke 
of it, I was informed that two ladies were 
present who acted as judges at the late 
election, and one lady said: ‘‘Our men 
are so used to having women in politics, 
they do not mind it any more than going 





to church with them.’’ 
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Let the integers march, now, in face of the sum, | yi. Kin osley's repl Sites Sheeeter teete b , > weteee sick yet, with all the signs of a re- | and nobly polygamous, yet there is a vast 
In purpose and labor, till life's work is done! — gsiey'’s reply. r 8 Kingsley held her pencil poised | japse coming on, and you won’t call me | and perhaps despicable bourgeois circle the | 
Humanity’s wholeness, as ages move on * — hye i eae —— a a TFT ee — ee oe ee © Gee wee fe — 
on, ‘ b 3 r 80 su 
Wittman Zoweeris|"'Kingaey, you hed me the night and whe Ye 
’ ’ ” | 
— — Site So Oath Gane, — as peal gy poe —* is, betes ial roe ness, what a twinge! Oh, do bring me _ Lang would admit, though with pitying wate 
© run the paper On too high & plane, e turn y pale. on’t +" she | something ; there are salts on that table!” | superiority, so much as that. Amon Hag 
a while the Banner caters to the low tastes | said, ‘‘Oh, don’t remember that!” Miss Kingsley, thus thrown off her | that class of common people, all the wo ia deser 
AMONG THE PINES. of the masses. It is nothing but scandal; ‘But I can’t forget it. You kissed me, | guard, ran with the smelling salts and | over,whom Abraham Lincoln thought that is 
on Cepnins Game ee and all uncleanness. The truth is, I have | and called me ‘Brad, darling.’ I did not | applied them to the sufferer’s nose. Only | the Lord must love rather more than the — 
— about decided to sell out. I am sorry on | hear any more, for J went off somewhere. | for a moment, though, for the salts fell | more zxsthetic circles, since he had made for f 
From their still cloister, whose dim light your account, however. You Mave been | Now, I should like to know what such | on the floor and she was held fast. so many more of them, the co l toget 
Falls like a spell upon the heart, ( working on a starvation salary, and now/|a demonstration meant. You cannot| «jt was a mean advantage 2 take.” | and hamdrem relatice of ae daug! 
Wherein all sound and scent and sight to be thrown out of a position would be | sharpen that pencil; your hands are| said Brad a moment later laughing the rule and not — lcm a 4 — youtl 
Has left each bat its spirit’s part; hard. Perhaps we would better struggle | trembling. Give me the knife.” Brad | triumphantly, ‘but what else — I do? | Paul Richter finely says, in oh ple luxur 
Back to the workday world we turn, on a few months longer. Luck may turn.’’ | went on talking in a steady voice, mean- | Ang, truly, that foot did make me wince | that while multitudes ph abnormal — burie 
As those who strive to face the sun— Not on my account,” said Miss Kings- | while cutting dainty shavings from the |g jittle. Don’t try to look so severe, | around us tempt us to think that the & pea 
es 2 bow: — oe ley, quickly. ‘‘You have done enough for | pencil. ‘‘The pencil was sharp enough if Kingsley. I know you are not half so | whole sexual relation is a source of evil her | 
. me already. You took me when I was as | you had letit alone. If you were any one angry as you try to appear. Now please | and a snare to mankind, yet, “the ma- wholl 
But tread we softer for that shrine, ignorant as a goose, and let me learn the | else I should say you were nervous. But go into the next room again, and find a | jority of healthy living — testify to very | 
And smile at care’s stern unrelease ; business. I suppose I shall find another | to return to that night that you kissed | jittje pox in the lower right — drawer | the contrary, and show the world’s ~d e reviv 
For thought of one lone, wind-tossed pine | opening after a while.” me. You and I were getting along on | of the desk, and bring it to me.” ——«4 _ her, ‘ 
Bringeth its courage and a ane Perhaps it would be a good thing for | purely platonic principles, as I supposed. Virginia obeyed, and then straightened | Nothing shows more profoundly the — 
_ __esmoportan. | us to go to Cincinnati,” said Harper, after | We were ‘pards,’ in the vernacular of this | her hat before the mirror. real strength of the monogamic instine very | 
& moment’s reflection. ‘I intend to go | wild and woolly West; but I never heard |  «:j¢ jg scandalously late, nearly noon,” | than to test it in cases *8* ot I hav 
CRADLE S0NG. as soon as I am well out of this, and if I | of a partner who would hold a man’s head | ghe said, ‘and press day ino, theme thing seems likely to weaken —2 is, These 
a — Ce See find anything for you, I will send for you. | in his lap, kiss him, and call him ‘Brad, | go many galleys of copy here to say noth- | where very early marriages, mutual i whicl 
From the Armenian of Raphael Patkanian. 4 are —* — —* ape! have | darling.’ Of course, this platonic busi- ing of the editorial you did nat write.” | rance, the absence of — — ** Frenc 
— with it along the banks = — ee © ee ee —3 re pas Bg —— * —* * Bother the paper! Its editors do not | a strong or deep attachment at the out- like ¢ 
of the Euphrates, and under the shadow of Mt. q ’ become engaged every day. Come here, | set, might seem to place the whole mar- redee! 
Arerat.] “Iam glad you think so. It is strange | done about it?” Kingsley, and let me see how this ring | riage relation on its very weakest ground lish i 
“Nightingale, O leave our garden, how you took me up. I got it into my| Through this long speech Miss Kingsley | gt, » . That very interesting and — — temin 
Where soft dews the blossoms steep ; head that I could write, and I sent my | had been trying to find her voice, andas| «pe buys a solitaire,” she said saucily. | Oriental, Protap Chundar — d the ac 
With thy litanies melodious manuscripts around the country till I was | Brad paused for a reply she said hoarsely : | .. : “ : — ton 
Come and sing my boy to sleep! disgusted. Not more than one in fifteen | ‘J intended to tell you, Mr. Harper fe yer a a tape tn —* a oe om 
Nay, he sleeps not for thy chanting, z . en rise: gions, bore most notable 
Asa his —* hath not ceased. poe — = — 15* to | that I shall leave Smoky City as 9-9 as “Don’t be impertinent, child. It was | testimony on this point. In the striking tion u 
Come not, nightingale! My darling np Come SS ework for my | you are able to take the helm again. my mother’s ring. She told me to keep | biographical sketch of him by the Rev. dren | 
Does not wish to be a priest. ane wher I —_— to think of ask-| Brad felt the tears rush to his eyes. | it for my wife. I think she would like | 5S. J. Barrows, prefixed to his ‘‘Heart- after | 
“O thou thievish, clever jackdaw, “ You —““ of yourself before,” breath i“ * * ean * — ——— J 
That in coin find'st thy joy! Wate di — — reath ; but even then he could not resist | It is time for my lunch, and! think I hear | its Hindoo formalities. He was then eigh- 
With thy tales of gold and profit sald Harper. “Why did y . teasing Miss Kingsley. Mrs. Smart coming. A perfect fit. You | teen, and was regarded by his mother as dened 
Come and soothe my wailing boy ! have been interested. ‘Don’t call me Mr. Harper. Can’t you | ought to kiss me for it.” | having remained a bachelor quite too of lit 
Nay, thy chatter does not lull him, “I had nothing to tell. Ihave been an | think of something more tender? I much} “Do you see what the clock tells?| long. His wife was but eleven, and quite — 
And his crying is not stayed. orphan since I was ten years old, and | prefer ‘Brad, darling’ !” Where did I put my glasses? Oh, here | unlettered, like other Hindoo irls of that in the 
Come not, jackdaw! for my darling have been knocked about the world since) He threw down the pencil and knife, they are. Good morning, Mr. Harper.” | period. * had bui — a her.” he makin 
Will not choose the merebant’s trade. then. As soon ast get settled, the order | and tried to take Miss Kingsley’s hand,| Smoky City has fulfilled the predictions | says, “‘once or twice before; but directly mote 
“Wild dove, leave the fields and pastures comes to move on. but it was snatched away from him. of its most hopeful boomers. It is a thriv- | the ceremonies were completed I was over times 
Where thou grievest ail day long; Harper put out his hand and ~~ hersa/ «1 think it is my turn now. Virginia— ing city now. The Jndependent is the lead- | head and ears in love with her.” From thems 
Come and bring my boy sweet slumber friendly shake. ‘Yes, yes,” he said | jet me think of something less formal— | ing paper. Its editor is a rich man, and | that time, he adds, “thirty-three years or & 
With thy melancholy song! eagerly, ‘we must go to Cincinnati. I Virginia, darling, you are not going away | Mrs. Bradley Harper keeps her carriage. | ago, down to this day, I have cherished —— 
* me 2 ge yoo hither, feel that I cannot get along without you.” | i¢ | have influence with you.” ‘“‘Mrs. Harper,” her husband calls her very | my dear wife as if 1 had elected her from from 
———— coheed eal The Independent fell further into dis-| Miss Kingsley rose and gathered up the | properly in company; but in private he | the choicest womanhood of the world; very | 
‘aed enenmeenenn Gah es Obs favor when its editor took sides with the | papers. ‘‘I will take these editorials and | always addresses her as ‘‘Kingsley.”— | and my affection, true as it is, is but a to bes 
reform party on the temperance question. | send over for the others. Mr. Harper, I | Cincinnati Gazette. pale, poor shadow beside the fadeless to the 
“Leave thy chase, brave-hearted falcon! The editor of the rival paper sided with | did as you say I did the night you were le Le love and increasing service with which held | 
Haply he thy song would hear. the popular party, and wrote offersive | hurt; I do not attempt to deny it. I am | she has blessed my solitary life It Not o 
— tho re —* editorials concerning ‘‘our esteemed con- | sorry that I had no more self-control. I WOMAN'S CAUSE 18 MAN'S. _ all the women of the world were to pass but m 
. ian Trencerigt. temporary” and his policy. To these | am surprised, though, that you find so| ‘There is no proof so great of the | before me, I would choose my dear wife ble—t 
— — Brad responded in dignified paragraphs, | much amusement in throwing my folly in | good understanding that subsists between | above them all. And every added year of awe 
and stated a few facts anent the Banner | my face.” men and women as th lunt: my life confirms me in this feeling.” like ii 
A PLATONIC FRIENDSHIP. h — —— th - © voluntary re | eerng. ted 
—— man which cut him keenly because they Brad’s face was very grave as he an-| jinquishment by men of powers hitherto There is no mistaking « testimony like —*— 
Mr. Harper and Miss Kingsley were the | were strictly true. He hinted to some of | swered: ‘‘I ama brute! Virginia Kings- | unshared. It is the highest tribute that | this. It tells its own story. How idle they 
editors of the Smoky City Independent, or | his henchmen that if anything should | jey—t almost said Harper—I love you. I | has ever been paid to woman, and yet one | beside this is the so-called “love” of the the pr 
rather he was the editor and she was his | happen to “lay up” the editor of the In- should have said so like a man at first, | of the most unobserved, that not a school French-novel or Swinburne destription— insfin 
assistant. She edited the woman’s col- | dependent till the campaign was over, it | but I was sure you knew my feelings for | has ever been opened to her except by the a devouring flame to-day and dead ashes brillis 
umn, gathered the fashion news, and | would be the salvation of their cause. you, and I did enjoy teasing you a little. | yote of men, nor has she been admitted to-morrow! And if this testimony comes his on 
often wrote the verses for the Poet’s Cor- One evening, when Brad returned late | Forgive me! I am going to marry you as | to any learned profession, or to an en- from a region where women are or were maxit 
ner; and sometimes when they were short | from the office, he was conscious that | soon as I am well, if you will have me.” | jarged sphere in the line of honorable | chattels or toys, where the marriages of ha 
of compositors she would set a few stick- | some one was following him. As he| «you say this because you are sorry | occupation, except by men; nor has any | Were made by others, and the heart had wome 
fuls of type. Her position was no sine- | turned to see who his shadow was, he was | forme. You think I love you because I | woman been made a voter, in greater or | 20 Voice in this selection, it is impossible could 
cure. Smoky City was a progressive | struck on the head and knocked down. | acted so that night, and you are trying to | less degree, either in Church or State, | 20t to believe it more true in freer and other 
town; women voted at the school meet- At the same time a shot was fired from | sacrifice yourself to my self-respect.” save by the free permission of ‘‘Creation’s | more mature marriage connections. lives. 
ings, and there was some talk of nominat- | the opposite side of the street. It wasin| “I would not do that even for you, | lords.” They have clothed us with all | It is a curious tribute to marriage that deal, | 
ing a lady for Mayor. Of course the / a lonely part of the town, but a crowd | Kingsley. If you doubt me, go into the | the power that they themselves possess-- — — — — of lon, 
woman’s column of the Independent must | soon gathered, among them a woman, | next room and find a letter in the left | save in the highest ranges, ecclesiastical | * dwell 
have much to say about woman suffrage | whom the men recognized as the assist- | nand desk drawer, addressed to yourself, | and governmental. No magnanimity an- Ni N S grow | 
and the like. Virginia Kingsley was 4 | ant editor of the Jndependent. Sheseemed | and notice the date. Please go and find | alogous to this has been witnessed since | y erve death 
progressive woman ; she believed in these | to have all the common sense of the | that letter, I beg.” é history began. * suffici 
things. So she drove her pen nearly | crowd. Ina moment she dispatched one| he was gone a long time. At last Brad | But there are two considerations which, Are All Right omer: 
through the bottom of her inketand, and | messenger for a doctor, and another for | called out: ‘Haven’t you found it yet? | on their own testimony, have moved men | 
wrote sharp things to admiration. restoratives, which she applied to the in- | yoy have been gone long enough to read | to this bestowment of power upon the And I have gained 10 pounds in 6 months, CIN 
Miss Kingsley and Mr. Harper were the | jured man. Virginia Kingsley, sitting on | 9}) my private papers. I suppose you have | gentle comrade at their side. as the result of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
best of friends. They were not in love | the curbstone with Brad Harper’s head in | g right to my secrets now. Oh, Virginia.| 1. Men are conscious of being abun- 33 * by at 7 at = a & 
with each other. Brad Harper had never | her lap, knew for the first time her feel- | qo come here! I shall come after you | dantly able to take care of themselves and ie csi —E Editors 
been in love, and as for Miss Kingsley, | ing toward him. What she said or did she | ynjess you hurry.” their interests. Chronic Dyspepsia Men 
she was too busy to think of such a thing. | scarcely knew, but after Brad had been| Miss Kingsley put the letter in the| 2. They have learned by centuries of ob- My digestion being very bad, and I was held u 
When she thought of Mr. Harper, it was | taken to his boarding place and she had | preast pocket of her jacket, and buttoned | servation and experience, that, as aclass, broken down from overwork so that I could Centu 
as a sensible man“*with no nonsense about | time to think it over, she was haunted | the jacket tightly ; then she went into the | women (being the mothers of men) are, not sleep nights. But my stomach is now in Sinton 
him,’”’ and he admired her for her pluck | with a fear that she had said something | gitting-room. if possible, more concerned to do men — oc et ae Schra 
and grit. Sometimes he said that much | expressive of feelings which were more | «Do you believe me now, dear? I found | justice than they are to do justice to them- — — ee marks 
of the success of the Independent was due | than platonic. out several weeks ago that the platonic | selves. Water-Brash Ohio, 
to her energy. Miss Kingsley did not nurse Brad. She | pysiness had come to an end, and we had Every woman is the daughter ofa man, And dyspepsia troubled me for 10 years, and Cinein 
They were on the most comfortable | was too busy running the paper. The | to begin on a new basis. So let’s form a | and every man isthe son ofa woman. In after trying various things I concluded to take usual 
terms, and called each other “Kingsley” | Independent suddenly became popular | new partnership now. Come here, Kings- | this organic law is grounded the unalter- —2* Sarsaparilla. The effect is mar- and o: 
and “Harper,” with a total absence of | when people saw the girl fighting the | jey.» stretching out his hand. ‘‘Kings-| able faith that cheers me on my way be a> r Z ‘nun ot a tee when, 
formality. He called her Kingsley at battle alone. The woman’s column, the | jey.” he pleaded, as she still held aloof, | while I seek to multiply the topics of in- Toledo, Ohio. = ——Ef you suffer from Ohio, | 
first by mistake, for he often forgot that | fashion notes and the Poet’s Corner | «] hope you don’t think that letter a fake. | terest and thought between men and Indigestion homes 
the busy scribbler at the other desk was | were neglected, while Virginia wrestled | 7 tell you, on my honor, that I wrote that | women, that home-life may be enriched —— — — — * then f 
not aman. He used to apologize for it, | with her editorials. She kept up her side | jetter asking you to marry me the day I | and home-happiness rendered more stable. It —* — 22———— —— tion. 
and straightway repeat the offence, and | in the battle with the Banner man; and as was hurt. You believe me?” There are three strands in the stout cable _assists digestion and creates an appetite. istics \ 
she said he could not help it, and that she | she had her views about the assault upon “Yes.” that binds together the members of an H d’ Ss ill in acti 
did not mind, since it sounded so business- | Brad, and did not hesitate to express) «Good girl! If you had received it | ideal home—religion, affection and intel- E ——— a simpli 
like. Just for the fun of the thing, she | them, popular favor turned against the | then, would you have accepted me?” lectual sympathy. The first and second pyc. 1. HOOD & a. leanne Mrs. 
often dropped the Mr. from his name. Banner and its head, and the sympathy | Yes,” very slowly. have held their own throughout the ages 100 Doses One Dollar 
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in these very French novels, where the 
love-making is almost wholly among mar- 
ried people, the types painted by the 
author as noblest are quite sure to be 
found among those husbands and wives 
who love one another and are free from 
stain. The most exalted artist or physi- 
cian—these being the two classes among 
whom a French novelist finds men worth 
admiring—keeps himself wholly above 
those despicable intrigues of the gutter 
in which his inferior rivals delight. He 
and his wife are usually noble, lovable, 
and unworldly —and they have felicities 
which only authors can bestow unerringly 
upon their favorites, for they always have 
beautiful and healthful children. Ex- 
amples of this type are to be found, for 
instance, in Zola’s art-novel, ‘‘L’ uvre,” 
and in Daudet’s “ L’Immortel.” No 
Frenchman has played so recklessly with 
the wanderings of passion as Guy de 
Maupassant ; and no one has paid a tribute 
so superb to eternal and unfaltering con- 
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stancy as he has given in that sketch to | 


which alone he gives the supreme title | 


‘‘Happiness” (Le Bonheur), in which he 
describes himself as finding in a rude hut 
in the loneliest part of Corsica an aged 
man and woman who have dwelt there 
for fifty years—ever since they eloped 
together, a common soldier and the 
daughter of his colonel, in their earliest 
youth. She gave up everything that 
luxury and admiration could yield, and 
buried herself in solitude with this son of 
a peasant; she became a peasant herself; 
her husband is now eighty-two, and 
wholly deaf; and when a visitor from the 
very home of her youth, whose presence 
revives all her early associations, asks 
her, ‘‘Have you at least been happy ?”’ she 
answers, with heart-felt tones, ‘‘Oh! yes, 
very happy. He has made me very happy. 
I have never had anything to regret.” 
These are the touches of high nobleness 
which one finds in the higher class of 
French novelists, the men with a purpose, 
like de Maupassant and Zola, and which 
redeem many of their sins. Their Eng- 
lish imitators copy the vice and the ef- 
feminacy, but not the nobler side. All 
the accumulated novelists inthe English 
tongue have not, for instance, heaped 
such relentless and accumulated retribu- 
tion upon the parents of illegitimate chil- 
dren as de Maupassant has done in story 
after story. 

The records of police courts are full of 
instances to show that even among aban- 
doned criminals there are frequent cases 
ef life-long devotion between men and 
women of the lowest type, perhaps brutal 
in their treatment of each other, and yet 
making through lives of crime great 
mutual sacrifices. Just as in the old 
times of slavery the slaves who had set 
themselves free would go back into dan- 
ger to release a husband or a wife, so 
among criminals those who have escaped 
from prison will sometimes haunt the 
very prison walls at every personal risk 
to bring away some one not even bound 
to them by legal marriage, but simply 
held by the tenacious habit of affection. 
Not only will a woman do this for a man, 
but men—which is, alas! more remarka- 
ble—have repeatedly done it for some 
woman. Together, they seem perhaps 
like ill-yoked, quarrelling brutes; separ- 
ated, they are like tiger and tigress till 
they meet again. It is nature’s tribute to 
the prineiple of monogamy, the crowning 
instinct of the human race. Lord Byron, 
brilliang,- beautiful, and unscrupulous as 
his own Don Juan, left behind him the 
maxim that there was but one real form 
of happiness in love—where a man and 
woman so adored each other that they 
could conceive of no happiness out of each 
other’s sight, and this for their whole 
lives. Grant that this is to demand a great 
deal, yet it is true that all the influences 
of long life combine to identify two who 
dwell together; their very faces often 
grow more alike; and how frequently the 
death of one is followed speedily, without 
sufficient visible reason, by that of the 
other also!—T. W. H., in Harper’s Bazar. 
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CINCINNATI 20TH CENTURY CLUB. 


CINCINNATI, JAN. 11, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Memorial services for Lucy Stone were 
held under the auspices of the Twentieth 
Century Club of Cincinnati, Jan. 2, at 
Sinton Hall. The president, Mrs. S.C. 
Schrader, made brief introductory re- 
marks and introduced the ex-governor of 
Ohio, Gen. J. D. Cox, now dean of the 
Cincinnati Law School. Gen. Cox, in his 
usual fine manner, spoke of Lucy Stone 
and of his early acquaintance with her 
when, at Oberlin College, in Northern 
Ohio, they met, both having left Eastern 
homes to pursue their education in that 
then far off and almost isolated institu- 
tion. He spoke of those same character- 
istics which marked her after life as being 
in active exercise in those days—the same 
simplicity of manner, speech and dress. 

Mrs. Eugenia B. Farmer, of Kentucky, 


| 





read a paper on ‘Lucy Stone as a Suffra- 
gist,” a review of her course through life, 
closing with a fitting tribute to her mem- 
ory. 

The venerable Judge Mallon, an es- 
teemed member of the Cincinnati Bar and 
a personal friend of Lucy Stone, followed | 
with an interesting address. He eulo- 
gized her as a great and good woman, 
and in closing affirmed his position on the 
question of ‘Equal Rights for Women.” 
Judge Mallon has always been arrayed on 
that side of the question. 

TheWomen’s Press Club was represented 
by Mrs. Jennie Jones, who paid a well 
prepared tribute, closing by repeating the 
poem, “Only Remembered by What I 
Have Done.” 

The music of the evening was rendered 
by Miss Mary Smith, organist, and Miss 
Flora McIvar, who sang: ‘‘One Sweetly 
Solemn Thought,” closing with ‘The 
King of Love My Shepherd Is.” Rev. 
Mr. Coil closed with a benediction. 

Mrs. M. J. MARTIN, Cor. Sec. 


[Cincinnati was the home of Henry B. 
Blackwell from 1838 to 1855, and at Wal- 
nut Hills, a suburb of Cincinnati, Mrs. 
Stone spent with him the first six months 
of her married life. Eps. W. J.) 
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LOCAL COUNCILS OF WOMEN, 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

That women are growing into an ap- 
preciation of the value of combined 
effort is proved by the formation of a 
number of local Councils of Women, 
which are already making themselves felt 
in the various cities as a means of bring- 
ing to bear upon local authorities the 
ideas and desires of the women citizens 
of the place. In Quincy, Ill., the meet- 
ings of the Women’s Council are held in 
the Council Chamber of the City Hall, 
which seems almost like a recognition 
upon the part of the City Fathers that the 
City Mothers ought to have a right to sit 
in that assembly. Mrs. Helen Bristol, 
President of the Quincy Council, at a re- 
cent meeting spoke of the addition of 
Colorado as the second star in the Woman 
Suffrage flag. This meeting was under 
the auspices of the Educational Section 
of the Council. 

RACHEL FOSTER AVERY. 


— — ——— 


A PRIZE SERMON. 

The prize offered by the New York Sun- 
day Press for a sermon for young women 
has been awarded to Mrs. Eliza Archard 
Conner, who has been doing excellent 
newspaper work for over twenty years, 
and whose paragraphs about women pre- 
pared for the syndicate press are printed in 
the newspapers from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. The sermon was selected 
from more than 1,000 submitted. Mrs. 
Conner’s sermon is elaborated under the 
following heads: 


1. Do some useful work and do it with 
enthusiasm. 

2. Lay up some money. 

3. Be sincere. 

4. Be belpful to others. 

5. Be neat. 

6. Stand by your own sex. 

7. Uphold forevermore the purity, dig- 
nity and worth of womanhood. 

F.M. A. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


SHELTERED WaAIFS. By Edson B. Rus- 
sell. Minneapolis, Minn.: The Buck- 
eye Publishing Company. With illus- 
trations by the author. 

This little book of graceful poems, 
tastefully illustrated, indicates literary 
life in the great Northwest. It contains 
thirty-two short poems, simple and unpre- 
tentious. Here is one, entitled: 





HAIL WINTER! 


Hail Winter! with thy solemn train 
Of ice-encumbered days. 
Thou hast most surely come again 
Through thine accustomed ways. 
From polar wastes, the chilling wind 
Hath brought us snow and sleet, 
And through the woods (November thinned) 
I hear thy hastening feet. 
Thy hosts are gathering on the hills, 
By ghostly banners led ; 
Each grim eolian chord that shrills 
Above the summer dead, 
Proclaims thy rule is over all, 
Like one vast shadowy —' 
Until fair April’s tender cal 
Shall wake us unto spring. 
H. B. B. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. Se- 
lected and edited by Adelaide S. Seav- 
erns. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 1893. 


Rev. Charles Parkhurst, editor of Zion’s 
Herald, prefaces this charming little vol- 
ume with the remark that it ‘*will enter es- 
pecially upon a wide and tender ministry 
of consolation. The lonely, the shut-in, 
the sorrowing, will find on its pages ap- 
propriable comfort. The companionship 
into which we are ushered is notable, at- 
tractive and ennobling.” The poetical 
selections are especially sweet and in- 
spiring. Here is one: 


Borne by a Power resistless and unseen 





We know not whither, 





We look out through the gloom with troubled 


mien ; 
How came we hither? 


Darkness before and after. 
On either side, 

Against which our dull vision beats and falls; 
Met and defied. 


Shrouded in mystery that leaves no room 
To guess aright, 

We rush, uncertain, to a certain doom— 
When lo—the light! 


Blank, dim walls 


H. B. B. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s Journat Office, or 
15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s Jovrnat Office, or 
30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

DOUBLE URAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wiliam 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

“Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in’the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon’Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of, Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 








CATARRH IN THE HEAD 


Is undoubtedly a disease of the blood, and 
as such only a reliable blood purifier can 
effect a perfect and permanent cure. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best blood 
purifier, and it has cured many very severe 
cases of catarrh. Catarrh oftentimes leads 
to consumption. Take Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla before it is too late. 


Hoop’s PiLuts‘do not purge, pain or 
gripe, but act promptly, easily and effi- 
ciently. 25c. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THe OLpEsT Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Ww calls daily in the city proper and Longwood, 
— ly Brooklins. ” ont 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 
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Supreme Excellence, 

















of finished product; elasticit 
power in clinch. It allows the 


them all. 


The PUTNAM Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed Horse NAILS, 


Atthe World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
“Supreme excellence in material, method in manufacture, and quality 
an 
use of very small nails.’’ 

There is nothing beyond “supreme excellence,” nor is there anything comprised in a horse nail 
except the “material from which it is made,” “the method of manufacture,” and “quality of 
finished product.” Putnam Nails, by their “elasticity,” give slightly to the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the hoof while the horse is in motion ; by their “smoothness,” do not enlarge the nail holes 
in the hoof, while their “supreme excellence,” in “holding power in the clinch,” enables them to 
hold the shoe in the hardest service until worn out. 

By the *‘use of small nails," large holes are avoided and money saved to the smith. 

Thus it will be seen that the officials of the WORLDS COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
——— what qualites go to make up a good horse nail and that only the “Putnam” contains 


A medaland diploma worded : 


smoothness combined with holding 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GREAT FACTORIES 





| hard hoo’ 
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The Putnam Nail Company's Factories at Neponset, a suburb of Boston, Mass. Ten acres of 
ground are occupied by this plant and about 160,000 square feet or nearly four acres of floor space 
in the buildings. More than four hundred people are employed. 

The daily product exceeds eight tons of nails that are sent to every part of the world. 

The Putnam Nail is the only exclusively Hot- Forged and Hammer-Pointed Horse Nail in the 
World. In its manufacture the old hand process is followed, 


Forged from end of rod, — by hammers only. 


It is impossible for a Putnam Nail to Split, Sliver or Break when it is driven into the horse's 
because in the process that is employed in their manufacture the metal is firmly welded 
into a perfectly sound, tough nail that is abso/utely safe and outwears all others. 
See that your horse is shod with Putnam Nails. <_< 
They are not sheared but have smooth edges clear to the point. 


|g PUTNAM NAIL, CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing Nov. 27, 1893. 

Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC- 
TION and the West, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago, and 7 P. M. sleeping-car to Chicago. 

For Union SQuaRE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 
Dery) ae, 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 


For stations on the WaTERTOWN Branca, 8.50, 9.40 
A By 0, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 


For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.80, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.20, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 

For ConcorD, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 3.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For AYER JuNcTION and FITCHBURG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 
8.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


htained 





Local time-tables can be at p g 
station ticket office, Couseweg Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 


New York and New England Railroad 





—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Tralas, 


Noon Express, via Hartford. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 


The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P. M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M. 





*Daily, including Sundays. fDaily, — — ex- 
cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. pot, 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W. R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass. Agent. 





Dress Reform Garments. 


MRS. E. M. BRIGGS, 
Successor to the late Rachel A. Robbinson. 
PRACTICAL DRESS-MAKING. 


Also Undergarments from Stockinettes, Lisle, 
and the celebrated Silk Sponge Flannel, so highly 
recommended by physicians. All orders carefully 
filled. Mail orders solicited. 

131 Tremont St., Rooms 50 and 51. 

(Take elevator.) 


THEODORA H. NEILSEN, 
Cultivation of the Voice. 


The restoring of harsh or overstrained voices 
to a pure musical tone a specialty. 


Studio 7, 180 Tremont Street 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
183 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Adaress 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Jovrnnat Office. 











2 Commonwealth Ave.. Boston. 


Boston, Mass. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Session Commences Oct. 4, 1393. For particu- 
lars address, 
Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 
Physicians and Surgeons 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Hootie wa Dis; Sieetty — 


BOTH 


SEXES Hon. Edward Avery,President, 53 State St 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyivania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 98. A 4-years 

grenee course of Lect Quizzes, Laboratory and 

‘linical work offers su; r advantages to students, 

who are admit to the clinics of the 

Hospitals. Address MARSHALL, 
Deak, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 











FOR 











Winter Session med October Ist; 1988. 
Four years’ —32 course. panty by ‘Labo- 
Work, and full Clinical Students 

are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 


and of New York. For announcements 
and — ay to =D 
$21 East 18th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cer. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 4.3, to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 


CHRONIC DISEASES 
of all eine wpe.  pagttentasty diseases of 





" for 
Chronic Diseases, at South W > 
is closed, the time being given wholly to city prac 


tice 
Th 


e Doctor's free msary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 


from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE : 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 








The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 








— 


| 
| 
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— 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New YoOrK, JAN. 24, 1894. 
Bditors Woman's Journal : 

The week has been one of great acti vity 
throughout the State. The conventions 
in the northern counties are in full prog- 
ress. In Brooklyn there is constant work. 
Campaign committees have been formed 
in several wards, and meetings are being 
held almost nightly. On Thursday even- 
ing there is to be a mass-meeting, at 
which Dr. McGlynn and Mrs. Carrie Lane 
Chapman are to be among the speakers. 
In this city last week meetings were held 
and campaign clubs organized in Assem- 
bly Districts 21, 23 and 28. At every 
meeting resolutions are passed calling 
upon the delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention from that district to use their 
influence in behalf of an amendment to 
the Constitution striking out the word 
‘“‘male” as a qualification for voters. 
Copies of these resolutions are, of course, 
sent to the delegates, and favorable replies 
have been already received from some of 
them. The meetings have been very 
encouragizg in the interest shown by the 
various classes of people. At one meet- 
ing several young voters were present, 
who were deeply interested in the move- 
ment, and promised their valuable aid. 
At the residence of Dr. Harriette A. 
Keatinge, where a parlor meeting was 
held, several women of wealth and influ- 
ence were present, who took petitions 
and gave money. Applications are com- 
ing into the office for petitions, leaflets 
and circulars, and we have volunteers of 
assistance in many ways. 

One word to the friends throughout the 
nation. This great struggle in which we 
are engaged ought to have the codperation 
of all the advocates of our cause, whether 
in this State or out of it. If New York 
declares herself for woman’s enfranchise- 
ment next fall, Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut, and all the Eastern States will follow 
in quick succession; in fact, it will be 
only a little while before every State, 
North and South, East and West, will 
have declared the full equality of its 
women citizens. Helping us now ishelping 


“yourselves in the most speedy way possi- 


ble; while, on the other hand, indifference 
now and disaster in this State will mean 
a blank outlook, without hope for many 
years to come. Lend us then, dear friends 
of freedom, all the aid you can. Send 
money for the State work to the State 
treasurer, Mrs. Henrietta M. Banker, Elm 
Cliff, Ausable Forks, Essex County, N. Y. 
Or, if you want to help us in this city, 
where dwell one-fourth of all the people 
of the State, send the money to the treas- 
urer of our City League, Mrs. Emilie S. 
Van Beil, 52 West 83d Street. 

The next regular meeting of the League 
will be held at 125 East 23d Street, on 
Thursday evening, Feb.1. Mrs. Cornelia 
K. Hood, LL. B., the able president of 
the Kings County Woman Suffrage Club, 
will deliver an address on ‘‘Woman under 
the Law.” 

Before closing it is my sad duty to 
record the death of the Hon. George T. 
Erwin, late Senator from the 22d District 
in this State. Mr. Erwin was one of the 
strongest and ablest champions of our 
cause in the Legislature. Several times 
he presented our bills, and made earnest 
and able speeches in their behalf, and 
always he was ready to help us when he 
was not in charge. He was for several 
terme a member of the Assembly, pre- 
ceding his elevation to the Senate, and 
on the floor of both houses was our 
unflinching advocate. Mr. Erwin was a 
man of remarkable personality, of rugged 
figure, and with a face strongly marked 
in feature and powerful as if cut out of 
granite. -He was of controlling intellect, 
and of much influence in the Republican 
party, of which he was a conspicuous 
member. He was still in the prime of 
life, having only just passed his fifty- 
fourth birthday. His loss will be widely 
felt, and is especially deplored by the 
advocates of our reform, who remember 
his uniform kindness and helpfulness. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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NATIONAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION 
NOTES. 


The personnel of the speakers at the 
eoming Convention of the N. A. W. 5S. A. 
will be unusually interesting this year. 

Mme. Hanna Korany, of Syria, is the 
first among her countrywomen, in modern 
times, to write for the press, publish 
books, or speak in public. In personal 
appearance she is most engaging, rather 
above the average in stature, her appar- 
ent height increased by the long lines of 
her Oriental drapery. She will appear at 
the Convention in her native costume, 
which has attracted much attention on 
account of the great freetom it suggests 
for women. She speaks remarkably good 
English, is highly educated, and is as in- 
teresting in conversation as she is person- 
ally attractive. 





THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, 1894. 


We shall have an unusually brilliant 
array of Southern speakers this year. In 
addition to those already mentioned in 
the JouRNAL, Mrs. Miriam Howard 
DuBose, of Georgia, will be one. 

The delegates from other States will 
look up to and feel a pride in those from 
Colorado and Wyoming. We wish that 
all present might feel that the men of 
their respective States recognized them 
as their political peers. R. F. A. 

Somerton, Pa. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


HELEN A. SHAFER.—Wellesley College 
has lost its president. The higher educa- 
tion of women has lost one of its most effi- 
cient leaders and brightest examples. Ten 
days ago President Shafer was engaged, 
as usual, in her college duties. She had 
never been in better health during her 
stay at Wellesley than during the past 
few months. When the college work was 
settled in October, she took the opportu- 
nity to go to Chicago, where she stayed 
until almost the close of the Fair. Christ- 
mas she spent at her home in Oberlin, O., 
and since her return she had felt in un- 
usually good spirits. On Sunday Miss 
Shafer dined as usual in the, Norembega 
dining-room. In the evening she seemed 
as bright as ever, and talked of her plans 
for going abroad next year. 

But suddenly there came a pain as if 
Death had shot an arrow. It was known 
the next day that Miss Shafer had pneu- 
monia, and from that moment a cloud 
rested on Wellesley’s horizon. Hopetul 
tidings were bulletined as often as possi- 
ble to allay the anxiety of the students, 
but there was hardly a teacher who did 
not foresee all from the beginning. Such 
an enemy assaulting the naturally delicate 
health of their president they realized to 
be invincible. 

The examinations of Saturday morning 
were just over when the students came to 
read on the bulletin: ‘‘Miss Shafer passed 
quietly away at eleven o’clock.” It was 
a sight never to be forgotten as each 
young, sad face turned from those hope- 
less tidings. The blow is a particularly 
severe one to the members of the senior 
class, to whom the few remaining months 
of their college life will be sad. Their 
president had many warm friends in the 
class, and their commencement, which is 
at Wellesley a season of such beauty and 
festivity, will be filled with sorrowful 
remembrances. 

Helen A. Shafer was born in Newark, 
N.J., Sept. 23, 1839. Her father was a 
clergyman of the Congregational de- 
nomination. The family moved west- 
ward, and for many years lived in Oberlin, 
O., where the home is still maintained. 

Miss Shafer graduated from Oberlin 
College in 1863. After teaching two years 
in New Jersey, she accepted a position in 
the high school of St. Louis, Mo. In this 
school she was instructor of mathematics 
for ten years, laying the foundations of a 
distinguished career as a teacher of the 
higher mathematics. 

In 1877 she was called to the chair of 
mathematics in Wellesley College, which 
she held until 1888, when she succeeded 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer as president. 

For her new duties she was admirably 
fitted, both by natural gifts and by expe- 
rience and training. She had known the 
college from the third year of its exis- 
tence, was thoroughly acquainted with 
every phase of its development, and with 
all the elements which entered into its 
life. Her strength as a member of the 
legislative body of the faculty had long 
been recognized. Her scholarly ability, 
her tact and skill in the class-room, her 
dignity and weight of character, her gen- 
erous and affectionate nature, and her 
unique versatility, had won for her the 
enthusiastic regard and reverent love of 
successive classes of young women, who, 
as alumnz of the college, rendered her 
unfailing loyalty and support. She was 
by nature deeply sympathetic and emi- 
nently judicial in all official relations. 
Unusual freedom of outlook was supple- 
mented by a swift insight into practical 
details. A rare diplomatic quality was 
one of her marked characteristics. A frail 
physique seemed the only obstacle to her 
success. Yet her health suffered no ap- 
parent loss under her administrative 
cares. 

During President Shafer’s administra- 
tion the number of students increased 
from 628 to 757, and 67 new courses of 
study were added: Wood Cottage and the 
Farnsworth Art School were opened. 
Both in the government of the college and 
in the development of the curriculum, her 
aim was to secure to students the amplest 
freedom consistent with social order and 
true education. 

The new course of study accepted by 
the trustees last year may be regarded as 
a special achievement of her administra- 
tion. 

In 1878 Miss Shafer received the degree 
of M.A. from Oberlin College, and in 





1893 the degree of LL. D. 





A cream of tertar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 


Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 














The Boston Herald, to which we are 
indebted for the above details, adds: 
‘*President Shafer’s work has been marked 
by fine administrative ability. She has 
had much success in systematizing study. 
The new curriculum, a great achievement 
of her administration, was one of her in- 
terests. The advancement of preparatory 
schools was carefully studied by her, and 
the good work achieved in this direction 
by Mrs. Paul was done in consultation 
with Miss Shafer. She was remarkable 
in her capacity for detail and eminently 
efficient and thorough in all her under- 
takings. 

Miss Shafer was a woman of fine 
scholarly attainments. Her early teach- 
ing showed her mathematical ability, and 
later, as professor of mathematics at 
Wellesley, she was remarkable. The 
students of her classes in mathematics, 
(of which three members, Mrs. Paul, Miss 
Burrell and Miss Pendleton, are now in 
the faculty), are among her deepest 
mourners. 

The strength of Miss Shafer’s work for 
Wellesley lay in internal administration. 
She had an especial interest in the organ- 
ization of student life, and was anxious to 
establish student government. The ath- 
letic work of the college and the increas- 
ing interest in outdoor sports have re- 
ceived her enthusiastic support. 

The class of ’91, the first freshman class 
under her administration, in recognition 
of her interest in them, made her their 
honorary member. She had at heart the 
interests of the students, and was always 
just and honorable and fair. 

The funeral services were heJd in the 
chapel last Monday, Jan. 21, at 10.30. The 
trustees and many of the alumnz were 
present. The body will be removed to 
Oberlin, accompanied by two delegates 
from the faculty, and, as a representative 
of the students, the president of the 
senior class, Miss Gertrude Angell. 

The mathematic examinations were in- 
definitely postponed. The question of 
who will take Miss Shafer’s place will 
remain unanswered for the present. Miss 
Frances Lord, professor of Latin. and 
senior member of the faculty, is acting as 
the head of the academic council. 

eee San 


KENTUCKY NOTES. 


COVINGTON, Ky., JAN. 17, 1894. 
Editors Woman s Journal: 


The General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky met in Frankfort,Jan. 
2, 1894. As the new Constitution limits 
the session to sixty days, exclusive of 
Sundays and legal holidays, no time was 
lost by the Committee from the Kentucky 
Equal Rights Association in arranging 
for a meeting at the Capitol. 

On the evening of Jan. 9, in the House 
of Representatives, Miss Laura Clay, Mrs. 
Josephine K. Henry and myself addressed 
a large and attentive audience. At the 
close we had a perfect ovation, men crowd- 
ing around the platform to be introduced 
to the speakers, some not waiting for this 
formality, but introducing . themselves 
with a cordial shake of the hand, and ex- 
pressing themselves as well pleased with 
the addresses; also as willing to vote for 
the bills which were drawn up and placed 
in the hands of special committees. 

The bills presented provided for married 
women’s property rights, women physi- 
cians in the asylums for the insane, 
mothers to have equal guardianship with 
fathers of minor children, and school suf- 
frage for the women of the State. The 
new Constitution requires a ‘‘House of 
Reform for Boys,” and the Kentucky 
Equal Rights Association appointed Mrs. 
Beauchamp and Mrs. Charles a committee 
to petition the Legislature for a similar 
building for girls. Mrs. Humphreys and 
Mrs. Jones were a special committee on 
raising the ‘tage of consent” for girls 
from twelve to eighteen years. A vast 
amount of work was accomplished during 

the five days spent in Frankfort. 

The present Legislature is the best we 
have had for years, composed largely of 





young men who are in touch with the 





advanced ‘ideas of the present time. Our 


next visit to the Capitol will be early in |. 


February, to look after the bills which 
have been presented, and if promises are 
to be relied upon we shall make great 
progress by the close of this session. 
EvuGenra B. FARMER, 
Sec. Frankfort Committee, Ky. E. R. Ass'n. 
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HOPEFUL SIGNS IN COLORADO, 





The interesting letters from Colorado 
published by us last week are supple- 
mented by private letters announcing that 
women are beginning to enroll themselves 
in partisanꝰ clubs—that is, in support of 
the various existing political organiza- 
tions—in preference to taking a separate 
political attitude as women. This is as it 
ought to be. The object of woman suf- 
frage should be to abolish the sex line in 
politics altogether, to convert exclusive 
organizations of men alone, or of women 
alone, into codperative organizations of 
menand women. For this reason we re- 
joice that the Turnverein, a German soci- 
ety, is making a house-to-house canvass in 
Denver to enroll every German woman. 
Women, like men, have, and ought to 
have, many minds. Some will be for high 
tariff, others for free trade, others for 
moderate protection. Some will be for 
free silver, others for a gold standard, 
others for both. Some will favor prohi- 
bition, others license. Some will be Re- 
publicans, others Democrats, others Pop- 
ulists. Let men and women of similar 
views affiliate. The result will be that 
women will enlist warm friends and faith- 
ful allies in all parties, and will be counted 
as citizens, not as a sex. H. B. B. 


— —— 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


RoxsBury.—The Roxbury Woman Suf- 
frage League held its annual meeting 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 20, at the resi- 
dence of Miss Lucia M. Peabody, 9 St. 
James Street, at three o’clock. ‘The full 
two hours were spent in listening to re- 
ports from committees, delegates and 
officers. Great interest in the progress of 
affairs was manifested in the close ques- 
tioning of delegates to the annual meet- 
ing and meeting of Executive Board of 
the Mass. W. S. A. It was voted to co- 
operate for the fair. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the coming year: 

President—Miss R. F. Oliver. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss L. M. Peabody. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. J. B. Bryant, Mrs. 
H. M. Burr, and Mrs. Alden Frink. 


The subject selected for the afternoon 
debate, ‘‘fhe Relations of Senate and 
House of Representatives,” was neces- 
sarily deferred to next meeting. 

R. F. O. 


WORCESTER.—The first of a series of 
monthly evening meetings to be given 
under the auspices of the Worcester 
Woman Suffrage League, was held at the 
W.C.T.U. rooms, in the Y.M.C. A. 
Building, on Thursday evening, Jan. 18, 
with very good attendance. A paper was 
read by Mrs. J. F. Tracy on ‘‘Woman in 
the Practical Arts,”’ which was read be- 
fore the Worcester Woman’s Club, giving 
an instructive and interesting account of 
the opportunities of women in the nine- 
teeth century, and how they have im- 
proved them. After this some very 
agreeable music was rendered by Miss 
Anna Taft, and a pleasant social hour 
was enjoyed. J. R. Fry, Sec. 


— — — — 


Ladies in New Zealand have the fran- 
chise. They also take their hats off in 
the theatre. If this is a case of cause and 
effect the cause of woman’s suffrage is 
likely to have a boom.—Lowel! Times. 


Mrs. Laura M. Ormes, only daughter of 
Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, died at her resi- 
dence in Washington, D.C., on Sunday, 
Jan. 7. Mrs. Ormes had travelled exten- 
sively in Europe, and was a woman of 
culture and fine abilities. For many years 
she has been associated with her mother 
in pension cases and other legal work. 
Many friends will sympathize with Mrs. 
Lockwood in her sore bereavement. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


COCOA and 
CHOCOLATE 


Highest Awards 
(Medals and Diplomas) 
World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 
On the following articles, 
namely: 


BREAKFAST COCOA, 
PREMIUM No. 1 CHOCOLATE, 
GERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE, 


’ 
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) COCOA 


] VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 

BUTTER, 

For ** purity of. material,” 
“excellent flavor,” and “uni- 
form even composition.” 

SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO.. DORCHESTER. MASS. 
HYPERTRICHOSIS. 
(Superfiuous Hair). 
Positively Cured by Electricity. 
MME. WALDRON, Specialist, will receive patrons 
at her residence for the only safe and scientific treat 
mentof this most annoying blemish. A special 
process, sure and gentle, approved by physicians. 
Absolutely WITHOUT BiscomrorT, mark or return. 
MOLES removed also, leaving no trace, Interv.ew or 
rrespondence cordially invited, and strictlyljconfi. 


co 
dential. Se»led circular on application. 
Private Parlors. 415 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 





















THE DRAMA. 


PARK THEATRE.—Boston has taken to 
Henry E. Dixey and ‘‘Adonis’’ as much as 
ever, for the Park Theatre is crowded al) 
the time. His impersonations of Irving 
and Paderewski are being talked of every- 
where. Next week is the fourth and last 
of his successful en ment. A specia) 
attraction is Bonnie Thornton, one of the 
most attractive ladies on the stage. Her 
songs, ‘Love is not what it used to be,” 
and ‘I’m too young to know,” are already 
being whistled everywhere. The com- 
pany euppertng Dixey is one of the best 
ever associa with him. Carrie Per- 
kins, as the merry little mountain maid, 
aud Ed. Chapman as her father, the mil- 
ler, are excellent, and the beauty of Miss 
Belle Thorne and the delightful singing 
of Miss Irene Verona are well worth com- 
ing a long way to enjoy. ‘Adonis” will 
be followed on Feb. 5 by that delightful 
fun- producing farce-comedy, ‘About 
Town,” given by comedians comprising 
such well-known favorities as Dan Daly, 
Willis P. Sweatman, Mme. Cotrelly, 
Amelia Glover, Bessie Cleveland, Kate 
Uart and others. 





HOLLIs STREET THEATRE. — At the 
Hollis Street Theatre, the Coghlans, Rose 
and Charles, supported by a strong dram- 
atic organization, begin a short engage- 
ment on Monday evening, January 29th, 
when they will present Oscar Wilde’s 
London and New York success, “A 
Woman of No Importance.” It takes the 
cause of a wronged woman and for that 
woman gains the sympathy of the 
audience. Miss Rose Coghlan as the 
woman of no importance has won a great 
artistic success. Mr. Charles Coghlan, as 
Lord [llingworth, the cynical man of the 
world, has made a success. Miss Effie 
Shannon, who plays the Puritan maid, is 
also a hit. Miss Ada Dias, will appear as 
Lady Hunstanton. Mr. Aubrey Bouci- 
cault will appear as Gerald Arbuthnot. 
Mr. Thomas Whiffen will play the arch- 
deacon. Mrs. Dion Boucicault will enact 
Mrs. Allenby. Misses Kate Denin Wilson, 
Eily Coghian, Winona Shannon, and 
Messrs. Robert Fiscker, Rant Stewart, 
Edgar Norton and Edwin James will 
appear. Matinees on Wednesday and 
Saturday. 

COLUMBIA THEATRE.—There is no dim- 
inution in the size of the crowds of people 
who besiege the doors of this popular 
theatre before every performance, neither 
is there the slightest cessation of the ap- 
plause and laughter which follow ever 
fresh phase of the dilemma into whic 
the impersonater of the bogus aunt of 
Charley is plunged. Mr. Arthur Larkin 
is the successful representative of the 
‘‘lady,”’ who is supposed to have returned 
from Brazil, ‘‘where the nuts come from.” 
He is most ably and artistically assisted 
in fun-making by Mr. Raymond Clapp, 
Mr. Bryan Darley, Mr. M. A. Kennedy 
and other favorites. The run of ‘'Char- 
ley’s Aunt” has set in with a boom un- 
paralleled in the history of this theatre. 
If arrangements can be made for continu- 
ing its career here it could easily fill the 
house for the remainder of the season. 
Next week, fifth of ‘‘Charley’s Aunt.” 





BOWDOIN SQUARE.—The attraction at 
the Bowdoin Square Theatre next week 
will be Mr. Lewis Morrison and his own 
dramatic company in a spectacular pro- 
duction of ‘*Faust.” The success made 
by this artist in this city last season will 
be readily recalled. 








LADIES who appreciate a good glove at 
a great reduction from the regular price, 
should see the stock that has been re- 
duced at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place. 
There are a great many bargains to be 
found here, and ladies are taking advan- 
tage of them. 














SPECIAL NOTICES 


New England Women’s Club, 5 Park St. — 
Monday, Jan. 29, 3.30 P. M. Memorial Meeting for 
Mrs. Lucy Stone. Mr. Blackwell will speak on 
‘Personal Reminiscences of the Early Period of 
the Woman Suffrage Movement.” 








Wanted.—Copying or writing of any kind by a 
lady of education and literary ability, or in connec- 
tion with some newspaper or magazine, as con- 
tributor or otherwise. Work at home or elsewhere. 
Address M. C., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 





Lost.—In the Green Room, on Thursday, 
Jan. 18th, a pair of Gold Bowed Spectacles in a 
case. The finder will please leave them at the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL office, 3 Park Street, and 
receive a reward for the trouble. 


Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Addrese 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, 3 Park St 








A Position Wanted as bookkeeper, cashier, 
amanuensis, or private secretary, by a lady who 
has held several positions of trust. Address 
HELEN MAR, 50 ilereford St., Boston. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St. 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tuer. 
day afternoons. 











Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA’'S 


VIOLA CHER 


Removes, Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Biackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its original freshness, pro- 4 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. 
Superior to all face preparations & per- 
fectly harmless. t all druggists or 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. SS 















C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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